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HERE is, perhaps, no question of greater interest 
before the educational public to-day, especially 
the elementary educational public, than the subject 
of freedom, its meaning and its limitations in the 
school. We often think that the idea of freedom as 
associated with ‘“‘doing as you please’ has disap- 
peared, but experience proves that to many people 
the notion of freedom in the schoolroom still 
means the emphasis on caprice or lawlessness, for, 
as one writer points out to parents and teachers, 
the very word ‘‘school”’ is synonymous with ‘“‘dis- 
cipline.”” So the discussion of freedom is hampered 
by the varying notions of what we mean by the term, 
ranging from the above idea to the most completely 
philosophical one, that ‘‘no man can call himself 
free except he be master of self.”’ 

If we are able to translate this ultimate conception 
of liberty into practical education and conduct, we 
shall find that freedom and discipline may be viewed 
as two aspects of the same question: freedom being 
the method whereby energies and powers may become 
self-directed, through what Rousseau calls the 
“necessity of things, not the caprices of man,’’ and 
discipline, the results which will no longer be sub- 
mission to external restraint, but the ability to be 
independent in act and thought, i. e., self-regulation 
of conduct. 

These opposing ideals and ideas are shown not 
only in popular articles, but in much of the educa- 
tional discussion within our own ranks. We can 
scarcely take up one of our professional magazines 
which is‘not discussing this question in some form or 
other. Before the last decade, as Prof. Patty Hill 
points out,* experiments were being made to deter- 
mine educative values in free activities, but we 
ignored or resented their implications. In these 
last few years, however, much of the theory of greater 
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freedom in early education has been accepted, and 
much has been made of it as a matter of discussion 
in teachers’ conventions and lectures from the 
platform, but practice, alas! remains about the same. 

So far as I can see, it still remains for us, the 
teachers of little children in the kindergarten and 
primary, to try out the question in its many aspects, 
since we deal with childhood at the four-to-eight- 
year-old period, which is one recognizedly rich in 
possibilities; and since in kindergarten, at least, 
freedom and a flexible program are already partially 
accepted by a more or less critical public. For real 
continuity of development the first grade needs to 
have that same flexibility of program, which would 
mean that the teacher should be able to plan and 
arrange the time and the content of the year’s work, 
as is done in kindergarten, rather than have it 
determined solely by conditions and requirements of 
the upper school. 

Whatever we may think or feel as individual 
teachers about this problem of freedom and control, 
it is a question which has come to stay with us and 
which must have a solution in our schools here in 
America if they are to reflect in any sense the 
democracy for which they are supposed to educate 
the youth of the land. We need all the help which 
we can get, either from the hilltop of general theory 
and pedagogy or from the bed rock of practical ex- 
periment. Experiments and efforts to work upon 
the relation of initiative and impulse to guidance 
and control are essential to any genuine advance 
in solving this question, as experiment has been 
in the past an essential part of any educational 
progress. 

Moreover, we can take advantage of the popular 
interest which has been given to the Montessori 
movement, and to various experimental school 
movements’ in this country, to restate and make 
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practical the kindergarten principle of a right (i.e., 
properly conditioned), envifonment for each stage 
of development, and the principle of self-activity. 
We can feel surer, because of this prevailing thought 
and experiment, of appreciation and understanding 
from our co-workers in the schools, and of the 
patience, at least, of the parents and community, 
with the efforts we are making to work on this 
problem. Many, indeed, are not only appreciative 
of the attempt, but are also coming to the realization 
of the definite value of a suitable provision for free 
activities in the schoolroom, where, for the nonce, the 
teacher's role as a leader is changed to that of a 
helper and scientific observer. : 


The Problem 


What is our problem? Dr. Dewey stated it very 
tersely when he said that we must secure two 
factors, “initiation in the child’s own impulses, and 
termination on a higher plane.”’ In other words the 
child furnishes the motive power, the impulse to 
activity, and the teacher provides the setting and 
furnishes the training which shall raise that impulsive 
activity mto intelligent and skilled capacity. Too 
much impulsive and self-initiated activity on the 
part of the ignorant and inexperienced child may 
result in considerable caprice and a low level of 
attainment; too much dictation and control on the 
part of the adult surely results in stunting individual 
motive power and inhibiting self-direction and 
originality. Freedom lies within neither one nor 
the other, but like most of our choicest attain- 
ments it lies in the nice adjustment between them 
both. 

This, then, is the problem as we see it to-day: 
“How to allow the muscle minded, spontaneous, 
keenly sensitive, socially responsive little child all 
the expressive opportunities that he desires and 
needs, and yet so to guide their direction that his 
inherent powers shall develop along the line of 
determined social and educational values or needs; 
and the second part, how and in what proportion 
to offer the ‘especially prepared environment’ 
(Comenius’ definition of the school), in which choice 
shall be quite predominant, but shall be balanced 
and give progression by the selective experience of 
the teacher.” 

| am going to discuss the problem from practical 
experience and experiments in kindergartens, and 
with the hope that some of our primary co-workers 
will write up the experiments they are trying out 
along this line, under their conditions and limitations. 


1 shall attempt to make clear two points: (1) how 
we are at work upon this problem of freedom for 
the sake of enriching experience and gaining power 
and self-control, and (2) what the experiment has 
offered in worth-while results, or implications. 


Various Types of Free Play 

‘Free play,’ as the term is, has been a part of 
the kindergarten program in various forms for 
many years. One form was that of the short recess 
or rest period, or the twenty minutes before school, 
when children could play as they chose about the 
room. Though we have always had this form, it 
was more purely recreational, used instead of a 
recess period with older school children, and as 
a release from the tension of table work. But even 
under those conditions, we continually observed 
children showing evidences of motivation, of pur- 
posive, selected working activities; children. who, 
with the opportunity to run and play about the 
room, remained at the table to finish a bit of con- 
struction work, or children who withdrew with 
picture books to a corner of the room, and, in the 
midst of the recess tumult, absorbed themselves in 
their contents. 

Another type with which we are familiar is the 
free play with the materials of the lesson, after 
directed work at the tables. As this generally 
follows quite close directions, it seems rather a 
misnomer to call it free play, except so far as physical 
freedom is concerned, since the dominant idea of the 
teacher's plan would remain as direct suggestion for 
the five or ten minutes which would be left 
play. 


for 


Another form in quite common use in our public 
schools is that of the ‘‘free day’’ once a week, when 
children choose what they wish to do the entire 
morning. This method seems merely to transfer 
the selection of activities from the teacher to the 
more or less haphazard choice of one or two members 
of the group, and thus does not really offer much 
practice in choosing, so far as all individuals of 
the group are concerned. However, the fact that 
it is for a whole morning gives greater opportunity 
than any of the above forms, and children recognize 
and prize this day above all the days of the week, 
where it is a fixed part of their program. In our 
Normal Training School kindergarten this form was 
modified experimentally by a selective element on 
the part of the teacher. Once a week when the 


children came in the morning, they found on each 
table certain kinds and types of materials, and could 
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select work suggested by any of them. At the 
same time they were at liberty to go to the cup- 
boards for other materials and for playthings. This 
period was limited to an hour a week, at first, but 
out of this has grown our most recent form of 
provision for free activities. 


Providing a Daily Free Period 

This last form, which is now a daily part of our 
program, cannot, strictly speaking, be called a ‘‘free 
play”’ period. It is rather a free period in which 
children’s interests may take whatever form of 
activity they choose, either work, play, or more 
passive absorption in books, pictures, or observation. 
The program is arranged so that from twenty minutes 
before to half after nine, approximately, the kinder- 
garten is free to the children for work or play. The 
room is theirs, their own big playroom, with many 
things upon which they may react, naturally, and 
with little interference or suggestion on the part of 
adults. It offers much opportunity for the watching 
teacher to study the children’s attitude and _ re- 
sponses to environment, so that we may see whether 
such conditions for choice and initiative are going 
to bear fruit in: (1) individual control and skill with 
materials; (2) increasing power to make social 
adjustments, such as playing together in a game or 
sharing a toy; (3) the merging of individualistic 
tendencies into group organization, such as being 
leader, giving up, or gathering in children for game, 
and (4) the balance established by the child himself 
between his work and play activities. The only 
limitations offered at this time are adult interference 
in case of unsocial acts, quarreling, or unfairness, and 
there is practically none; starting the unresponsive 
child along some line of work or play, and the sug- 
gestions for work which materials upon the tables 
make. 

On each table is placed work which may be done: 
free work, ‘finishing work, new materials. This 
selection is as carefully planned as is the regular 
hand work period, to keep a proportion between the 
art, constructive, and plastic types of materials for 
the children’s use. The children are free to choose 
any of these, or to work upon the large floor space 
with building blocks, either gifts or floor blocks, one 
condition only being imposed, that they take out 
what they can take care of and can put back correctly. 
They are likewise free to choose playthings; big 
rubber balls may be used in certain parts of the 
room, together with various other toys, and 
gymnasium apparatus such as the slide, steps, and 


A low tea table with dishes and doilies 
offers dramatic suggestions for family groups with 
the dolls or children, besides giving incidental 
training in setting the table properly, and skill in 
many little household activities. In one corner low 
shelves hold books and pictures which children are 
at liberty to use, and occasions are made when 
children have privileges with some especial book the 
director allows them to hold; thus skill and care in 
book handling will be emphasized. 


seesaw. 


Natural Organization 

Another point we are emphasizing is to use, in 
our more organized and directed parts of the program, 
the children’s natural ways of acting and of grouping; 
singing together in small or large groups according 
to the immediate need; making their own circle 
formation when the circle is obviously the best 
grouping for the game or observation, with very 
little formal marching to and from tables; sitting 
on the floor or rugs about the director’s chair to talk 
over pictures or subject-matter, or for the story-hour; 
gathering in smaller groups of older children to learn 
a poem, while the little children are in another part 
of the room reciting Mother Goose rhymes, or 
learning a finger play. 


Small Group Arrangement for Table Work 


This same idea of freer, more natural grouping is 
carried out at the regular hand work periods of the 
morning. When children under six play or work 
together their natural grouping seems to range from 
two, to four or six, but seldom do we see children 
of this individualistic period able, of themselves, to 
keep together in a much larger group. We have 
provided small tables seating six children, so that 
the teacher, though directing the hand work of 
twelve or fifteen children, may keep this smaller 
group form by using two or three of these small 
tables. The kindergarten, in entering public school 
conditions, has succumbed more or less to ‘‘a condi- 
tion, not a theory,’’ which confronted it, of fram 
forty to sixty children with one or two teachers. 
This has meant, too often, two long tables with 
twenty to thirty children closely packed about them 
for table work. Under such crowded conditions the 
chief problems have not been to get individual 
expression and to allow for freedom and ease of 
movement, but to keep the group doing a certain 
exact thing in a certain set way, under close direction 
of the teacher,—the severely and justly criticised 
“dictation methods” so unsuited to children of this 
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age. Dr. Dewey says: “From the psychological 
standpoint it may safely be said that where a teacher 
has to rely upon a series of dictated directions, it is 
just because the child has no image of. his own, of 
what is to be done, or why it is to be done. Instead, 
therefore, of gaining power of control by conforming 
to directors he is really losing it, made dependent 
upon an external source.’’* 

The arrangement for hand work at the small 
tables instead of the single large one has its direct 
advantage here, as the dictation method is obviously 
impossible. Directed work is discussed in the larger 
table group, or children gather informally about the 
teacher for their introduction to the lesson, and then 
in groups of from six to eight at the small tables, 
they set to work upon their little problems in con- 
struction or art. This has a direct bearing upon 
later independence in primary grades, i. e., the ability 
to work alone at desks or about the room when 
another class is reciting, and to be generally self- 
helpful. Practically all block building is done on the 
floor, which also throws the children upon their own 
resources, requiring concentration and clear imagery, 
to carry out the ideas with which the group started. 
Further advantages of the small group arrangement 
lie in the greater physical freedom possible, for the 
child at work has more room for his building, no 
careless elbow will demolish it; more bodily ease is 
possible, and a growing sense of independent control 
is established. 


Relation Between Free and Directed Hand 
Work 


There is one regular table work period during the 
morning, and this is a half hour of either hand work 
or block building which is only indirectly related to 
the free period work with materials. If it grew 
directly out of what the children did at that time, 
or the teacher had to get her suggestions from that 
experience alone, as is being tried in various schools 
to-day, it would seem as if two factors in worth-while 
education would be lost sight of—the teacher's 
knowledge and her selective value would be greatly 
diminished, and,, secondly, almost no opportunity 
for steady progression in skill, knowledge of materials, 
and growth of ideas would be possible. However, 
indirectly, all the organized work is enhanced by this 
free work, for each day’s free period opportunities 
give children a chance: (1) for experiment, to use 
a material for the first time, or to use it in some new 
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way; (2) for repetition to make again the paper dolls, 
or the folding or pasting of boxes or furniture, 
following some previous hand work lesson; (3) and 
sometimes for mastery of some simple process in an 
experimental way, so that individuals may have all 
the time necessary to get a certain degree of hand 
control. 

To illustrate the latter: the director wishes to 
prepare for some valentines, every step of which 
children are to do themselves. The first step may 
be to get the folded-cut heart shape, so by putting 
out several cut-outs, scissors, and practice paper, 
every child in kindergarten gets a fair knowledge of 
that part of the process before the period for the 
real lesson begins. At one time, of their own 
initiative, a dozen children worked until they could 
get a good heart shape, bringing result after result to 
the teacher. The release from close attention to 
dictation and the strain of close application make 
possible much more persistent and lengthened 
activity and attention on the part of individual 
children than we ever used to think possible or safe. 
This has been observed over and over again. Chil- 
dren love to arrange, place, and repeat units, and 
this love of arrangement is the first step in design. 
A table full of odds and ends of colored construction 
paper, Christmas pasters, and so on, led to the making 
of Christmas cards. The teacher in charge put her 
stamp of approval on the efforts made by printing 
“Merry Christmas” in gilt letters on the best results. 
Many original valentines evolved from this same 
sort of opportunity, too. 

Free paper construction, which has been carried 
on much further in first and second primary seat 
work, is started by having a variety of objects 
on the table, with paper and scissors and paste, and 
children become quite ingenious in results obtained. 
In other days we spent many hours teaching the 
handling of the kindergarten building blocks. Now 
all this is mastered simply and easily, during the free 
building on the floor, by imitating an older child 
near by, which illustrates one of the natural modes 
of learning or asking his assistance, or that of the 
teacher who is supervising the putting away of 
materials. 


Provision for Natural Relaxation 


To further the bodily freedom and sense of space 
in which to work that every child normally demands, 
the children are allowed much freedom in posture ;— 
they may do their work at the tables, on the side 
benches, or on the floor, as seems best. 


Emphasis 
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is placed on good standing or sitting posture. 
Occasionally, in the stress of very careful hand work 
at the table, a child gets up and goes to the “‘slide”’ 
to release a possible working tension, for, under fair 
conditions, nature knows better than we how to 
keep the littke human organism from overstrain. 
A visiting school principal was quite disturbed to 
see his young daughter leave her table and slide 
down the banisters which serve us for gymnastic 
apparatus. When the matter was explained to 
him, and he saw that in a moment she returned to 
her work, or was sent for, he realized the value of 
some such ‘arrangement, for, in so doing, we are 
keeping the same conditions for the child’s normal 
development as he has had on the street or in the 
home, i.e., the right to “‘specialize,”’ as Dr. Kirkpatrick 
calls it, for a few moments on one form of activity, 
and then to avoid strain by quickly changing the 
form of exercise, and the sets of muscles used. Need- 
less to say, this requires expert guidance, or the very 
habits of concentration and self-direction that we 
are working for will be undone. 


Exercises of Practical Life 


Emphasis is placed upon the necessary “house- 
keeping’’ which accompanies hand work at the tables, 
and which is required because of the greater variety 
of material about in such a busy workshop. If you 
were to count the children at work when the signal is 
given for putting away materials, and were to make 
even a rough estimate of the quantity of parapher- 
nalia that had to be disposed of, it would quite 
astonish you to see how expeditiously and thoroughly 
the work is done. 

Children are responsible for all putting away of 
toys, clearing the tea table, setting to rights of 
“‘properties’’ used in their dramatic games; and 
washing paint pans, dishes, and so forth. This has 
always been a part of the training in good kinder- 
gartens, though many of the articles on Dr. Montes- 
sori’s system would seem to take such work as a new 
contribution. Perhaps her name for them gives them 
greater educational significance for she calls them 
““exercises of practical life.” Such natural activities 
are essentially free in form and in interest, and while 
building up good habits and training for good work, 
they offer rare opportunities for self-direction, for 
development of conscious motive, and for the sense 
of achievement. In the plans for our new kinder- 
garten, definite provision has been made for low 
cupboards for toys and materials, which children can 
reach easily, low washbowls, and shelves for dishes 


and other utensils, so that the children may do all 
that we feel is advisable for them to do along this 
line. 


Possible Values Resulting from the Free Period 


As to the evaluation of this attempt to make an 
especially provided free period an integral and 
educative part of the kindergarten morning: 

First. It provides a much more natural atmos- 
phere in which to place little children for work or 
play. They are very thoroughly in their own little 
world, with its coming and going, the pattering of 
many little feet, the chattering of many little tongues, 
the gay laughter, and the sound of toys and tools. 

It is truly a life situation in which children may 
grow and learn, since “learning is a necessary 
incident of dealing with real things’? according to 
Dr. Dewey, Rousseau, and others. The adult is in 
a simpler and more direct relation; she is there so 
that the little child may come to lean on her knee, 
and show her a picture, or to ask, “Is this right?”’ or 
“How do you make this part?’”’ She is there to be 
“passive and following, not prescriptive and cate- 
gorical,’’ as Froebel quaintly put our modern notion 
of a non-interfering teacher. She is there to be the 
court of appeal, the final arbiter, because the wiser 
one, of law and order; and, best of all, she is there 
to set values upon the children’s best work, and to 
contribute in an individual way to their growing 
ability and power. 

Second. This period, therefore, provides oppor- 
tunity for the best sort of non-interference on the 
part of a teacher,—to keep “hands off’’ at the 
moment a child is struggling with some difficulty. 
We are too prone to help children out by substituting 
our grown-up strength or our minds for theirs. We 
are too attentive to their obvious needs, and not 
enough to their deep-seated need, which is always, 
if they are to become both wise and strong, to learn 
to struggle with obstacles and overcome them. A 
small boy was building a house, and undertook to 
make his chimney of two of the quarter cubes, 
which are difficult for little fingers to fit together. 
Though he tried several times, he could not get them 
into the square prism form. He stopped, and, 
following the line of least resistance, looked about 
him for the teacher's help; had she been in immediate 
attendance, as during a gift lesson she would have 
been, the suggestion or help would have been his for 
the asking. As she was apparently occupied with 
another child near by, he turned to his problem, 
finally discovered the combination, and presently 
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sat back upon his heels to view his bungalow with 
two fine chimneys built of the quarter cubes, exactly 
as he had desired to have them. 

The whole process of thinking is included in this 
experience,—for “thought is the action of the mind 
in the presence of a felt need or problem.”’ In 
How We Think, Dr. Dewey says: ‘Thinking begins 
as soon as the baby, who has lost the ball, begins to 
foresee the possibility of something not yet existing, 

its recovery; and begins to forecast steps towards 
the realization of this possibility, and, by experi- 
mentation, to test his ideas and acts. * * * Only 
by making the most of the thought factor, already 
active in the experiences of childhood, is there any 
warrant for the emergence of superior reflective 
power at any later period.” 

Third. This daily recurring period trains the 
children in definite selection, and we see a gradual 
increase in their purposiveness; individuals change 
the form of their activity from the purely physical, 
such as running and sliding, to more organized 
exercise, such as a ring game, or floor building; many 
go straight to the tables, select the work they wish 
to do, and settle down to it, in the midst of much 
that might distract them, with a degree of attention 
which is surely an evidence of growing voluntary 
power. 

It is an interesting observation for a teacher to be 
in the kindergarten before this free period begins, 
and watch the evidence of motive which the children 
show as they enter the room. Many are most 
businesslike and purposive in their manner, showing 
that they have already made definite plans for their 
time. A few do not show as definite a purpose. 
They dawdle, or they are unresponsive to the 
stimulus of the environment about them. Some, 
more sensory minded, watch the activities of other 
children or teacher at work, or look at the goldfish, 
or make the rounds of the picture series illustrating 
some subject interest which is always mounted low 
enough to stimulate detailed observation. With 
many simple toys at their demand, one might expect 
to see children in the proportion of two to one 
playing noisily and incessantly with balls or reins, 
or on the slide. With a chance to do as they please 
with a variety of blocks, one might expect much 
piling up and knocking down. But children are 
better workers than we realize, for, instead of that, 
an actual proportion of about five in fifty are 
individual and unorganized in their activities, while 
the others are hard at work, constructing or drawing 
at the tables, collecting materials for an organized 


play, such as tea party,"or the ‘grocery store, or 
absorbed in a building problem upon one of the rugs 
on the floor. This, however, is a somewhat variable 
situation, depending upon seasonal conditions and 
immediate interests. 

Fourth. Therefore, growth in aims and motives 
on the part of the child is a corollary to practice in 
choice and to the teacher’s following or passive 
attitude. Self-determined acts insure increasingly 
self-determined motives for acting, and if we can, as 
teachers, accent motivation and direct interests to 
a higher plane, we are doing all that education could 
possibly require of us. The danger in this kind of 
work lies always in the chance that we may fail to see 
our opportunity, and that the child stops or follows 
the line of least resistance. I am convinced that 
arrested development will be the fruit of any sort of 
free work or play which is not closely followed up by 
progressive and directed work or play. 

A six-year-old boy in the kindergarten continually 
chose activity plays which belong to the stage of the 
four-year-old, i. e., running up and down the stairs, 
chasing, calling, and looking out of the window. 
Another six-year-old in a Montessori school, chose 
a buttoning frame, which contained in it nothing 
whatsoever to arouse interest, set up new problems, 
or develop any new forms of control. Unless these 
boys are directed into situations where they must use 
their six-year-old ability, which is much more 
constructive and organized, we are in danger of 
arresting development, as much as the mother who 
tries to keep her child a baby by using “baby talk.” 
The right of the child, in other words, is not only to 
express his instinctive and spontaneous interests, 
but to have his contributions enhanced, enriched, 
and extended by our experience and our judgment 
of worth-while values.* 

It is obvious that this is no easy road to travel; 
we must combine all that is expert in us as scientific 
observers and as wise teachers, alive to all the 
conditions and implications of the situation, if we 
attempt this form of teaching, and plan to arrive at 
satisfactory results. 


Practical Possibilities in Public School Kinder- 
gartens 

But what is of value and is possible in the public 

school kindergarten and primary organization is, 

after all, the ultimate purpose of most experimental 

work along these lines. Our normal schools should 

offer themselves as laboratories for experiment, just 
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as universities and other special schools are doing, 
but by virtue of their very close connection to the 
public school service, it is legitimate to ask of any 
such experiment, ‘“Though this may be very well for 
a normal school, can your student teachers work it 
out when they are confronted with the public school 
condition?” 

This form of program which has been detailed and 
illustrated chiefly on the side of hand work develop- 
ment, is not only possible for public school conditions, 
but has been and is being worked out in public school 
kindergartens within my immediate observation. 
Some of our public school directors are at work with 


us along the same lines, modified by their conditions, . 


and they are extending the period for free work and 
play as they see its increasing value in the children’s 
development. 

The question above was asked recently by a 
visiting superintendent, and he was promptly taken 
to a public school and was much interested in 
observing the same kind of free period as it was being 
worked out under the limitations of an averagely 
equipped kindergarten, which was in an ordinary 
sized schoolroom, with the usual number of children 
(about fifty) and two teachers. A seesaw, large 
building blocks, a tea table and dish cupboard, dolls, 
and boxes of books and pictures had been added to 
the regulation equipment, with many ingenious 
housekeeping devices as well. In addition to the 
daily free period provided for the kindergarten, once 
or twice a week primary classes come in for some 
free building on the floor, after the kindergarten 
children have begun their regular table work. These 
take out the kindergarten building blocks and con- 
struct buildings, make parks, build railway stations 
and trains, to their hearts’ content, but most quietly 


so as to in nowise disturb the groups working at the 
tables. 

In closing, let me quote Dr. Montessori’s ringing 
words in the best chapter that she ever wrote, the 
chapter on discipline in the Montessori Method: 
“Discipline must come through liberty. Here is 
a great principle which is difficult for followers of 
common school methods to understand. How shall 
one obtain discipline in a class of free children? 
Certainly in our system, we have a concept of 
discipline very different from that commonly ac- 
cepted. If discipline is founded upon liberty, the 
discipline itself must necessarily be active. We do 
not consider an individual disciplined only when he 
is rendered as artificially silent as a mute and as 
immovable as a_ paralytic. individual 
annihilated, not disciplined.” 

Froebel before her called our attention again and 
again to the necessity for freedom in education. He 
said: ‘“‘Freedom cannot be bestowed upon us. God 
himself cannot bestow it upon us, for it must be the 
product of our own moral and intellectual unfetter- 
ing, which is only possible through self-activity.”’ 

Moral exercise, or practice, in the training of the 
will, the reiterated choice of good or evil which 
George Eliot says alone ‘‘prepares us for sudden 
deeds,’’ must be provided for in. education, as 
naturally, yet as systematically and continuously, as 
practice for the attainment of skill or technique in 
any art. 

So, to be free in a free world means that we have 
been trained from babyhood up to select and choose, 
to act upon decisions, to practice the virtues of the 
free man, and thus to know the law, for ‘‘to know 
the truth that the truth may set us free’’ is the last 
word of moral training and democracy as well as of 
education. 


He is an 
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“LISTEN a moment I pray you; what was the sound I heard? 
Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of brooks or a bird? 
Hear it again, above us! and see! a flutter of wings! 
The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward the sun and sings.”’ 


The Game Program and the Course of Study | 


By Irene E. Phillips Moses 


N the preceding article of this series, which dealt 
with the selection of games, an effort was made 
to outline certain basic principles which might 
assist the teacher in choosing appropriate games 
from the voluminous literature on the subject and 
aid her in judging of their suitability for her use. 
The next problem after the selection of appropriate 
games is to decide upon how and when to use them. 
In order that games may be of real educational 
value and produce the best results, it is necessary 
that a carefully chosen program of the game activities 
for the year be constructed. In the preparation of 
such a program certain principles should be con- 
formed with. Among these are: 


(1) The year’s program should beso chosen that it 
is well rounded in including examples of all the 
various types of games. 


(2) It is essential that games should be graded ac- 
cording to their difficulty and the amount of 
skill their execution requires. 

(3) The themes should be compatible with the 
child’s interests and perceptions at any given 
time. 

(4) The game program should, as far as possible, be 
dovetailed into and follow the course of study. 

(5) All the various types of the best school music 


should be represented on the program so that 
the class may form an acquaintance with the 
various themes and time. 


It is impossible to arrange any single program 
which will meet all requirements. Under existing 
conditions, when the course of study in many places 
is undergoing such swift and radical changes, such 
an effort would be useless. The game program, as 
arranged for any given class, should be _ highly 
elastic, admitting of adaptation to the opportunities 
and needs of each particular game period. Changes 
in the weather, the mood of the class, and the 
interest aroused in some theme of immediate and 
absorbing importance, will necessarily cause devia- 
tions from the prescribed program. But such 
changes are merely incidental and to be expected 
and will not seriously interfere with a prepared 
schedule. In fact, just such emergencies argue for 
a well thought out classification of games which 


shall enable the teacher by a glance at the program 
to ascertain how she may adapt herself to the 
emergency and turn the unexpected situation to 
her advantage and profit. 


Types of Games 

Perhaps in no other part of the school system 
does the word “‘game’”’ cover such a wide field; yet 
in reality the kindergarten usage of the term is 
better defined and more entitled to sanction than 
the application of the term so often encountered in 
the grades. For, unfortunately, a tendency is 
frequently noticed to characterize as a ‘“game’’ 
almost any activity which has an element of pleasure 
or sport in it. In this case the pleasurable content 
of the term ‘‘game’”’ is used to form a sort of sugar 
coating for the sometimes hard and bitter pill of 
knowledge. The kindergartner has no such flimsy 
excuse for her elastic usage, and the broad application 
of the word as she employs it is due to the fact, as 
already pointed out in this series, that her game 
material is of a very diversified nature, largely 
because in the kindergarten we are dealing with the 
very beginning of the game elements closely related 
with all the arts rather than with their combinations 
in the final evolved forms, which Miss Bancroft 
describes as, ‘“‘prescribed acts subject to rules, 
generally penalties for defeat or the infringement 
of rules, and the action proceeds in a regular evolution 
until it culminates in a given climax, which usually 
consists in a victory of skill, speed, or strength.”’ 
There are many play leaders and critics who do not 
understand and are inclined to criticise the kinder- 
garten point of view in designating rhythmic action 
plays as games, and this discussion is inserted here 
in order that the following extremely liberal usage 
may be in some measure explained. 

Upon making a general survey of the whole field 
it is seen that games and rhythmic work naturally 
fall into certain classes, each of which has its own 
educational value and should occupy a place in the 
year’s program, but when we attempt to classify the 
individual games we find such a close relationship 
and association the various types that 
frequently a single game may be classified under 
more than one heading. 


between 


For practical purposes we 
may use some such grouping as follows: 
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(1) Traditional games and dances of all nations which 
may be subdivided into two main groups. — 
(a) Those with rhythmic action and accompani- 
ment of singing or instrumental music. 
(b) Those more informal of action and without 
musical accompaniment, usually admitting 
of more individual freedom of choice and 


action; e. g., Tag; Cat and Rat; Mother, 
Mother, the Pot Boils Over. 


(2) Sense training games. 
(a) Traditional. 


(b) Those arranged for children by kindergartners, 
educators, and entertainers. 


(3) Kindergarten games as arranged by Froebel and 
his disciples down to the present day. 


(4) Rhythmic exercises without words. 

(a) Prescribed actions, such as imitations of birds 
flying, high-stepping horses, etc. 

(b) Informal and spontaneous actions, such as are 
stimulated by certain especially arranged 
music; e. g., the rhythmic work of Miss 
Alys Bently and of Miss Crawford and that 
of the Impressionalistic School of Dancing. 

(5) Dramatic play. 

(a) Formal and prescribed actions, such as Miss 
Stoneroad’s Story Gymnastics and Miss 
Belle Parsons’ Imitative Dramatic Plays. 

(b) Informal and spontaneous actions which vary 


with each repetition, such as the dramatiza- 
tion of stories. 


The Grading of Game Material 


The grading of games according to their difficulty 
is, at best, often a very perplexing task, but those 
of the kindergarten present an exceptionally hard 
problem. When we consider the great diversity of 
theme and action which have been so ingeniously 
employed in constructing these very simple little 
games, we are moved to great admiration for those 
kindergartners who have been able to produce for 
us so many different game forms and yet all simple 
enough for such tiny little ones. That they are so 
simple makes it particularly difficult for us to grade 
them accurately and decide upon their place in the 
game program, which is to be progressively arranged 
according to the ability and skill each game pre- 
supposes. Perhaps the easiest way to work out the 
solution of this problem would be to formulate certain 
laws for adjudging the difficulty of games which we 
may apply as tests and guides in individual Cases. 


First, let us enumerate the various elements 
which are involved in games. They are: 


(1) The theme or subject of the game. 
(2) The apparatus or properties which may be used. 
(3) The rules of play. 
(4) The time and duration of play. 
(5) The action, 
(a) Of the group as a whole. 


(b) Of the individuals who comprise the group. 
(6) The music. 


These six elements are, in general, the chief ones 
which we have to consider and when we have treated 
each of them separately we shall have pretty 
thoroughly gone over the subject. However, a 
consideration of the degree of difficulty of the 
various elements of games will not necessarily give 
us our solution, for we have the relationship between 
the elements to be considered. It is obvious that 
of two games we might be studying, the rules of 
play in one might be the more difficult, while in the 
other the music might be too advanced and the 
rhythmic action much the more difficult. This is 
where we must adjudge the problem as a whole and 
in the end, if we cannot reason the matter out, leave 
it to that other sense or intuition which comes to all 
successful teachers as the result of experience. 

In arranging themes according to their difficulty 
we must take into consideration how closely their 
subject may be related to the child’s previously 
acquired knowledge and experience. The more 
familiar a theme and the more thoroughly a child 
understands its meaning the easier it will be for 
him to comprehend a game based upon that subject, 
therefore the first games in particular should be 
based upon his most familiar experiences. The 
simplicity of the theme and its imagery is also another 
point to be taken into consideration. The more 
elaborate the dramatization and impersonations the 
more difficult it is to reproduce and the harder it is 
for the child to carry in mind and give his attention 
to other elements, such as the rules of play or the 
music. Therefore the impersonation of a kitten 
performing some simple action would be easier than 
the dramatization of some event or sequence of 
events, such as a Santa Claus story. 

Any apparatus or properties which may be used 
in a game, such as balls, chalk, chairs, and clothing, 
may either influence the game in making it easier 
to play or in making it more difficult, according to 
circumstances. In general the use of apparatus 
aids the understanding and assists the action, rather 
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than the contrary, by helping to make the imagery 
more real and by assisting the body in accuracy of 
motion, for it is a recognized fact in physical training 
that the use of balls and other apparatus helps to 
produce a more accurate motor response and aids in 
guiding the senses. However, in some themes the 
reverse will be true, due to apparatus tending to 
add a new and confusing element to a game already 
sufficiently complicated for the ability of the class. 

The grading of the rules of play should not present 
much of a problem for, as we have already stated, 
they are so very simple for this period, being usually 
merely a taking of turns at play, tagging, etc. The 
statement, however, may be made that each new 
factor which is added to the rules tends to divide 
the attention and add to the difficulty of the game. 

Under time and duration of play we should men- 
tion two things: First, that a game which requires 
speed of execution is more difficult, in general, than 
one which does not demand quick motor reactions 
and which allows more time for deliberate action 
and thinking, although such a statement should be 
modified under some special cases, for certain 
actions which require balance are easiest done when 
performed quickly. Secondly, the duration of play 
or the length of time which is required to go through 
a game once may add to its difficulty. The shorter 
the duration of the game the easier it is to perform, 
since a short play does not require the sustained 
attention or physical strain demanded by a longer 
one. 

The action of a game or the sequence of actions 
or events through which a game may progress in its 
performance gives us a more tangible basis for 
analysis than some of the other elements we have 
been discussing. The activity of games should be 
considered under two heads: First, the actions 
which concern the group as a whole, such as the 
formation or organization of the group and evolutions 
and movements of the players collectively, and, 
secondly, those activities which relate to the in- 
dividuals, separately, who comprise the group. 

The number of children who participate in a 
game may in some instances influence its difficulty. 
Dramatizations and rhythmic actions which are 
performed in unison, provided all members of the 
class can see equally well the teacher or the one who 
is setting the copy, are usually no harder to organize 
and manage with a large group than a small one if 
the motions are sufficiently simple to be readily 
reproduced. The animal imitations, such as high- 
stepping horses and birds flying, should not be 


influenced by the numbers involved unless the time 
is so rapid as to tend to disorganize the circle. The 
more informal the action of a game, generally 
speaking, the more difficult it is for the teacher to 
give individual attention and keep a large number of 
children under her observation continuously, and 
the more difficult it is for the children to keep track 
of the play. It adds considerably to the difficulty 
of such games as Tag and Pussy wants a Corner when 
the numbers playing them are more than four or 
five, and thus it is that, however admirable such 
games may be from an educational point of view, if 
they are used in the kindergarten at all with large 
numbers they should not be placed in the beginning 
of the year’s game schedule. 

The formation or the organization of the class as 
regards the relative position of the children upon 
the floor is often a very prominent factor in determin- 
ing the grading of a game, the simplest grouping 
being a circle in which the players all stand side by 
side facing the center, and the easiest actions from 
this position are those executed by the individuals 
while “in place’? (which means that they perform 
their activity without moving from a given position), 
or when the circle as a whole moves sideways around 
the circle. For a more detailed description of the 
grading of floor formations and evolutions the reader 
is referred to the author’s book, Rhythmic Action 
Plays and Dances, pages 6 and 107. The introduc- 
tions to the various chapters in this book discuss at 
some length the rules which govern the actions of 
games and dances for the kindergarten age as they 
pertain to their analysis and progressive arrange- 
ment from the viewpoint of careful grading according 
to their difficulty. 


Games and the Course of Study 


At present, when every school system, every 
school, yes, each different class that comes to a 
teacher, is pursuing a special course of study adapted 
to its particular needs and conditions, it is extremely 
difficult to make any but the most general statements 
upon the subject. This state of affairs makes the 
carefully thought-out selection of games and their 
classification into a game program almost imperative. 
For not only should the teacher classify the games 
she has adjudged suitable to her use under the 
heading of types, but she should proceed to chart 
them according to theme and decide upon the 
individual value of each. Such classifications may 


be arranged to follow any list of topics the teacher 
may desire,—games associated with the seasons, 
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animal life and pets, forces of nature, home life and 
occupations, industrial activities, etc. When the 
labor of such a classification has once been made it 
has been proved to amply repay the time thus 
expended, for it will make available for ready use 
a large mass of material which otherwise might not 
be as available under changing conditions. The 
extent to which such lists may be expanded need 
only be limited by the range of interests and the 
activities of the kindergarten or grade and the 
amount of time at the teacher’s disposal for this 
purpose. In the next and last article of this series 
a plan will be presented for the arrangement and 
recording of such classifications along with a discus- 
sion of game books and their use. 

Occasionally it is good for the teacher or her 
class to arrange their own games based upon some 
theme of immediate interest. This may be brought 
about either because no game suitable to the existing 
circumstances can be found, or it may arise from the 
teacher’s desire to develop the initiative and orig- 
inality of her group. There are several ways a game 
may be built up around a given theme. Possibly 
the most simple and natural is direct impersonation 
or imitation of some animal or person or the drama- 
tization in story form of some circumstances or 
events with. as many other elements added as may 
be desired, such as appropriate music, suitable 
“properties,” etc. Another simple method is to 
take some favorite game and change its name and 
object. Going to Babylon may be Going to New 
York or there is no reason why Cat and Rat should 
not just as well represent a pig in a clover patch 
chased by a farmer, if it will stimulate interest in 
the game by being related to something told, perhaps, 
during the story hour. 

In arranging a game from some theme, unless it 
be a straight dramatization of a story, the mistake 
should not be made of making it too comprehensive 
or complicated. Any little characteristic or interest- 
ing feature may serve as the basis of the game. The 
colors of the gifts used in any lesson will serve as an 


excuse for naming the children in their games in the 
game period which is to follow. 

Many themes are not adapted to the impersona- 
tion or the imitation of the action. Both animals 
and inanimate objects make many motions which 
are impossible of even a semblance of reproduction. 
So great is the imagination of the little child that he 
can execute almost any action and call it what he 
likes, but no two children will have the same action 
satisfy their imagination, unless in reality it suggests 
some imitation which can be recognized by all. This 
is one of the limitations of group play which we must 
recognize and provide for. Although we may not 
directly imitate all actions (and action is what this 
period is the most interested in) if we will take the 
trouble to study out the theme and break it up 
into its component elements we will, in practically 
all cases, find some features which can be utilized as 
the subject for our game. Perhaps a class might 
not be deeply interested for any length of time in 
running around the room pretending to be an 
automobile, whereas the steering wheel, the action 
of the feet on the clutches, or the activities to be 
seen from the automobile, might better elicit the 
interest of the group. Because it is difficult to 
imitate the actual motion of a fish swimming does 
not preclude the use of this theme for we may by 
any motion we desire move forward along the winding 
path of an-imaginary brook, darting to the side to 
escape an enemy or motor-boats, crouching in a 
corner in a pool under a log, or swimming under 
bridges en route to a larger room, the lake. In 
other words if the action cannot be utilized, we may 
turn our attention to some element of the environ- 
ment which will give us our game material. Perhaps 
it looks like a large and difficult task for the teacher 
to thus adapt her material. Doubtless it would be 
for those grown-ups who have lost the child-heart 
and their sympathy with child-life,* but for her who 
works with ‘‘such as these’ an active imagination 
and citizenship in the shadowy land of make-believe 
are among those things which have been added unto 
her. 


“Go forth into the busy world and love it, interest yourself in its life, mingle kindly with 
its joys and sorrows, try what you can do for men, rather than what you can make them do 
for you, and you will know what it is to have men yours—better than if you were their king 


or master.”’ 


A Way to Reading* 


By Mary J. M. Larkin, Worcester, Mass. 
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SYCHOLOGY teaches that the child’s experience 
controls his interpretation of the reading lesson. 
Assimilation, we are told, is dependent on the 
relativity of the unknown to the known. Most 
little foreigners in the congested precincts of large 
cities have not seen hens nor bags of flour. A 
paternal Board of Health has denied them the former 
privilege, and the latter, while the high cost of living 
continues, will be reserved for the baker who makes 
the family’s bread and sells it to them by the loaf. 

Long ago an eminent educator made a study in 
Boston of the contents of children’s minds. The 
children of that time were more homogeneous. 
To-day we have a “conglomerate democracy,’’ and 
the foreign child is the problem in the cities of the 
East. 

The twin dangers are taking too much for granted 
and assuming that what we call ‘‘pedagogical’’ is 
more important than the acquisition of knowledge. 
We take too much for granted when we start foreign 
children with lessons that English-speaking children 
find difficult. And ‘‘pedagogical’’—we love that 
word; we should, it’s our ‘‘big stick’’ sometimes 
when we can’t explain—is, after all, concerned 
chiefly with the means; the all-important end is men- 
tal growth, whether it is acquired my way or your 
way. This is not a denial of the debt every teacher 
owes pedagogy. It is only a suggestion that when 
we use ‘‘pedagogical,’’ we should also be willing to 
give reasons for applying the adjective. 

No one claims that mental growth is confined to 
the schoolroom. It may be and is nurtured in the 
school yard, at home, and elsewhere. When any of 
these agencies co-operate with the schoolroom, the 
child benefits accordingly. 

The child soon associates play with the school 
yard. In it and from it he can see these old ac- 
quaintances: the ground, sand, stones, sticks, fence, 
tree, house, sky, sun, etc. He has seen them often 
before and has handled some of them. Their names 
may serve as the beginning of an English vocabulary 
for the little foreigner. They are originals, and 
require no forcing of the imagination. 

Begun in November. 


These objects were those mentioned in our early 
“conversation lessons.”’ If the child could say, 
“Sun hot,” or “Sky high,’ he seemed to me to be 
advancing more than he would by reading or repeat- 
ing words in parrot fashion. For our salutations I 
had several cards upon which were written: 

Good morning. 

Good afternoon. 

Good night. 

How do you do? 

Thank you. 

Please. 

Very well, thank you. 

How are you? 

I called two children to the front of the room and 
had each child take one of the cards. Then the 
was as follows: 

“Good morning.” 

‘Good morning.”’ 

In a short time they learned the forms, and the 
“conversations” lengthened. 

For a language lesson I drew a large frame oblong 
upon the blackboard. In the upper half of the 
oblong the sun and sky were represented, and in the 
lower half the ground. The children came and 
pointed to the different objects and told their names. 
Then I asked them to make up “little stories,” 
telling what they saw. Illustrations follow: 


see the sun.” 

see the ground.”’ 

“T see the sky.”’ 


see the sun.” 
‘*The sun is in the sky.”’ 


“Tl see the ground.” 
“T stand on the ground.” 


These were very simple to begin with, but not for 
the little foreigner with his limited vocabulary. 

When we talked about the tree and the house, 
I simply added them to the pictures in our oblong 
frame. And, of course, our vocabulary increased 
with each step. Illustrative sentences follow: 

I see a tree. 

The tree is on the ground. 
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The sun is in the sky. 

The sun is hot. 

The sun is round. 

The sky is high. 

The ground is low. 

1 run on the ground. 

1 stand on the ground. 

Our work continued along these lines. Every day 
] entered new pictures of outdoor objects in the 
oblong frame on the blackboard. As their number 
grew, our vocabulary increased. The oblong frame 
proved valuable in seat work and language lessons. 

The children drew the pictures of the objects 
whenever | placed the word on the picture. Then 
they cut the objects from paper and pasted them 
upon large sheets of mounting paper. They took 
these home to show them to their mothers. I placed 
the words: ‘‘boy,” “‘girl,’’.in the picture, and told 
them to make believe each was the boy or girl in 
the picture. Then I had each child begin a “‘story”’ 
by telling her or his name. To illustrate: 

“My name is Alice. I live in this house. 
running home. | am running by the tree. 
is standing at the gate. 
is my house. 


am 
John 
John is my brother. This 
The tree is in our yard. The sun is 
shining.”’ 

“My name is John. 
is playing with her cat. 
piazza. 


Jane is my little sister. She 
She is playing on the front 
1 am out in the garden. I am planting 
seeds.”” 

When they became more independent in their 
work and could write as well as tell the “stories,”’ 
| drew a few objects in the frame upon the black- 
board, and had the children supply the words before 
they began to write the “story.” If the picture 
represented a girl running to a tree, the following 
words might be given: tree, girl, I am, She is, This is, 
running, etc. The need of knowing enough words 
to write ‘“‘a good story’’ made them anxious to learn 
new words. 

| wrote each word on the blackboard as they gave 
it, and added words that were phonetically akin, 
as: see, tree, free, three, bee, girl, whirl, etc. 

| had the children perform the actions when | 
showed the card containing an action word. 

Each day we described the weather and com- 
menced the “conversation” by asking: 

“What kind of a day is this, Anna?” 

“This is not a pleasant day.” 

“It is a rainy day.” 

“We had to carry umbrellas to school,” etc. 

From the great outdoors we passed to the home 


and school. Our ‘“‘stories’’ included descriptions of 
the house, rooms, members of the family, etc. 
Interesting dialogues were given and we dramatized 
many of them. 

We played language games. We had pictures 
that represented father, mother, sister, brother, baby, 
grandmother, and grandfather. printed, is 
this?’’ and ‘‘Who is that?”’ on cards. The children 
enjoyed taking the cards and placing them in front 
of the pictures. “Two children came to the front of 
the room and when one of them placed the card, 
“Who is this?”’ before the picture of the father, the 
other child said, ‘‘This is father.’’ ‘‘This is the 
father.” When the card chosen was ‘‘Who is that?” 
the answer might be, ‘‘That is mother.” 

For seat work they drew the pictures and wrote 
sentences in their language books, which were a source 
of great pride to each little owner. They made 
a collection of pictures for themselves and pasted 
them in their language books. They wrote beside 
each picture an explanation, ‘““This is my father,” 
etc., etc. 

In the schoolroom I had different children perform 
very simple actions and describe what they had done. 
Illustrations follow: ‘“‘I stood.” ‘I ran to the front 
of the room.” “I took a piece of chalk.”’ 
a word on the blackboard.” 

We repeated these actions with the second and 
third personal pronouns, singular and plural, and 
they were described in the present and past tenses. 

For dialogues very often the children brought 
objects to school and called upon some particular 
child to come and see them. The child who in- 
spected the object was supposed to ask and answer 
questions and keep up the conversation. The 
following occurred between two boys: 

Harry: ‘Come here, Charles. 
a pretty nest.” 

Charles: “It is a pretty nest. “Where did you 
get it, Harry?” 

Harry: “I found it on the ground. It must 
have fallen from the tree.”’ 

Charles: ‘‘Do you know what bird’s nest it is, 
Harry?” 


wrote 


I want you to see 


Harry: “I think it is a sparrow’s nest.” 

Charles: ‘Thank you for showing me the nest, 
Harry.” 

This dialogue took place between two little girls: 

Alice: ‘“‘Come to the table, Anna. I want to 
show you a pretty doll.”’ 

Anna: “Oh, it is a beautiful doll. 
pretty hair.”’ 


She has such 
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Alice: ‘‘Yes, and she has a pretty face, too.”’ 

Anna: “I have a doll.” 

Alice: ‘‘Does she look like my doll?” 

Anna: ‘No, her eyes are brown and her hair is 
brown, too.” 

Alice: ‘Do you like the doll’s dress?”’ 

Anna: “Yes, it is a very pretty dress. 
a pink dress. 
dress.”’ 


I like 
My doll has a pink dress and a blue 


Anna: “I must go home now, Alice. Thank you 
for showing me the doll. Good-by, Alice.” 

Alice: ‘“Good-by, Anna.” 

‘They had much practice in this work, and never 
seemed to tire of it. During the free moments before 
school, a child often took a companion by the hand 
and went to the table. There they held interesting 
conversations about the objects we had collected. 
Leaves, wild flowers, pictures of birds, toys, household 
articles, etc., were in our collections. The children 
wished to know the kind of leaf, the names of the 
flowers, birds, etc., so that when they came to play, 
they would be prepared to carry on the “conversa- 
tion.”’ 

Some of the dialogues were original. Many of 
them were later written on the blackboard, together 
with the names of the children who were to read the 
parts. 

Given the stimulus of an idea they wished to 
convey, I now very seldom found them lacking words 
to express it. 

For dramatization the home furnished excellent 
suggestions. When we were studying the objects used 
in the kitchen, | had the children make -free-hand 
cuttings of them, such as clock, stoves, table, chairs, 
etc. For our language work they could take any object 
they chose, come to the front of the room and tell 
us about it. Assuming that a child came forward 


and held up a paper clock which he had cut, he said: 
“See my clock. It is a big clock. My clock tells 
the time. Itis three o’clock. My clock has a round 
face. My clock hastwo hands. One is a long hand. 
One is a short hand.”’ 

The ‘“‘story” of a stove follows: ‘This is a stove. 
My mother cooks food on it. She bakes bread in the 
oven. She bakes cake, too. We put coal in the 
stove.”’ 

Then we had the “‘story’”’ of the broom: ‘This is 
a broom. We sweep with the broom. 
the floors and piazza. 


” 


We sweep 
We sweep the sidewalk, 
too. 

When the bedrooms were reached, we cut the 
furniture and many pictures were drawn on the 
blackboard. The large frame which I drew for the 
outdoor objects was now utilized for the indoor 
ones. Very often I wrote names of the different 
articles where | wished to have them placed. The 
children then cut the objects and placed them in 
corresponding positions upon their desks. They had 
many pleasant periods with this exercise. They 
invited their little friends to see their rooms and 
conversations like this took place: 

“Would you like to see my 
This is where I go to bed.”’ 

“Yes, | would, Doris.”’ 

‘““My bed has two pillows on it. I have changed 
my things around. I put my bed between the 
windows. I put my bureau near the door.”’ 

When they were furnishing the rooms, they 
brought to school various furniture catalogues. 
I allowed them to cut out the pictures and paste 
them upon paper. This gave an opportunity to 
develop the artistic sense. The gaudy and over- 
ornate naturally appeals to-most children but that. 
tendency can be diminished by instruction. 


bedroom, Cora? 


BS OS BS 


“OVER a century and a half ago Rousseau stated one of the first principles of the socialized 


recitation. 


‘By causing to pass in review before a child the productions of Nature, and Art, 


by stimulating his curiosity and following where it leads, we have the advantage of studying 
his tastes, his inclinations, and his propensities, and to see glitter the first spark of his genius, 


if he has genius of any sort.’ 


Then Dewey adds the second great principle when he says, 


‘The recitation becomes a social meeting place; it is to the school what spontaneous conversa- 
tion is at home, excepting that it is more organized, following definite lines.*’’ 
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A School Garden for the Youngest Pupils 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


Diagram of a School Garden 


(Scale % inch to a foot) 


1 and 2. Shady corners with seats. 


3 and 4. Sand piles. 
5. &- and 7. Bird bath and trays. 
8. Village group work. 


SCHOOL garden for the kindergarten and 

first grade children is seldom seen, but experi- 
ment has shown that it can be made, and that it 
proves worth while by its good results. Froebel 
was such an ardent advocate of gardening for chil- 
dren, and so many of his Mother-plays relate 
directly to garden and farm experiences, it seems 
strange that any of his followers can think their 
work complete if plant life’does not enter largely 
into the program. 

In the play of The Little Gardener, Froebel says, 
“One of the fairest and most instructive manifesta- 
tions of child life is love of gardening.’’ And he 
says that one of the greatest benefits that a child 
derives from gardening is the ability to give nurture. 
The care of a plant requires ‘‘courage and con- 
stancy.”’ If a child thus learns to ‘Cherish! 
Nurture! Care for!’’ the growing plant he will 
become capable of parenthood, and will be a more 
useful member of society. 


Rook rights reserved. 


9, 10, and 11. Flower border: 
Sunflower and Larkspur. 


African Marigold and Chrysanthemum. 
Sweet Alyssum. 


12. Individual Plots: Radish or Lettuce and Nasturtiums. 


In the Education of Man, Froebel lays strong 
emphasis on the necessity of giving children oppor- 
tunity to care for plants, and to make use of fruits 
and vegetables of their own raising. He says, 
“Thus, first, a Human being sees the fruits of his 
own labor. For, though subject to Laws of Nature 
which he cannot control, he sees the Results depend 
much on his own Activity. * * * Thus the Boy’s 
life with Nature; his questions about her; his 
Longing to become acquainted with her, get full and 
varied Satisfaction. If the Boy cannot have a 
garden of his own, at least a few plants in Box or 
Pot should be his; not choice or rare flowers, difficult 
to manage, but hardy Plants, abundant in Leaves 
and Bloom.” He adds that children should grow 
vegetables ‘‘for useful production, too.” 

Froebel teaches that a group of children should 
be led to work together. He makes this comment 
on the play of children: ‘One has made a landscape 
with clay and moss; another, a cardboard house; 
a third has been carving boats out of walnut shells. 


-- 
LF 
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Apart, they look well; how much better, together!”’ 
Following out this idea in our school gardens there 
should be a community center. Each child should 
have a small plot or a few plants of his own, but 
somewhere in the garden there should be a place 
where all work together. With very young children 
this cannot always be done in a permanent way at 
first, for they desire material capable of frequent 
shifting. For this stage “landscape plays’’ can be 
carried on with the kindergarten gifts, for they are 
excellent “garden material,’ but the plays are more 
realistic and more enjoyed by the children when 
sand, clay, or loam are used as foundation. The 
first is best because cleanest and most easily shifted. 
If it does not stay in place well, it can be slightly 
moistened. If the work cannot be done out of doors 
it is possible to do it on a large wooden tray that 
has deep sides (five or six inches) and is made 
without cracks. The floor of the tray may be painted 
blue to represent water, and rivers and ponds may 
be made by pushing away the sand and showing 
the blue. Children delight in real water for then 
things can be made to float om the surface. Nut- 
shells for boats and corks for ducks are good sub- 
stitutes for better imitations, but experience has 
taught us that this part of the landscape should 
always be introduced toward the end of the play, 
for it is the most attractive and most troublesome 
part. Out of doors it is not so difficult to sink a pan 
of water for this part of the landscape. Moss, 
twigs, wooden blocks, shells, stones, nutshells, and 
small toys are useful accessories. 

There are two plays for group work that can be 
repeated endlessly and varied each time. One is 
the Farm Play, and the other is the Village Play. 
In the first, each child might build one part of the 
landscape, or two children might join in making one 
part, or all work together, each child taking a turn 
in placing material. The principal parts to be made 
are the farmhouse, the barn, poultry houses, hay 
cover, garage, lawns, walks, paths, gardens, fields, 
pastures, orchard, brook, and pond. In the Village 
Play, each child could have a tiny house represented 
perhaps by one block or a paper tent. ‘Together, 
they would make streets and public grounds, and 
build schoolhouse, church, library, city hall, post 
office, courthouse, and public gymnasium. 

When the children are a little older and have 
learned to care for something more permanent, 
clay or woodwork may be used indoors, but for 
outdoor play bricks are excellent material. They 
stand through all seasons and make fine little 


buildings. A small building may be made of four 
bricks, one for the back, one for each’ side, and a 
fourth for the top. But if the children are to have 
buildings large enough to enter of course boards 
must be used. If neither of these materials can be 
obtained little children are quite satisfied with 
markings on the ground, especially if outlined with 
stones. Whether or not group work is attempted 
with building materials, all the children should 
join together in planting trees, shrubs, flower beds, 
or field crops such as wheat or barley, for observation. 
In many localities small red cedar trees are easily 
obtained from the woods, and even if the teacher 
has to make a half-day’s excursion to get a few tiny 
evergreen specimens, the task is worth while, for the 
children take great delight in the little “Christmas 
trees.’’ Would it not be a good lesson in the con- 
servation of timber to have for Christmas a small 
evergreen planted in a tub, so that it could be later 
set into the ground? Of course it would be too 
small to bear the gifts, but it could be trimmed, 
and its very miniature aspect would be pleasing. It 
is not a very good lesson in the conservation of our 
forests to teach our children that thousands of trees 
must be cut down before they are half grown just 
for bearing our gifts at Christmas time. 

The individual plot of a school garden is the part 
that is difficult to plan when the teacher attempts 
it for the first time. The measurement must be 
very small for kindergarten and primary children. 
If a plot can be reached only from one side, it is 
useless to make it more than two feet from back to 
front. If a path is going to run on both sides, 
twice the width can be allowed, but there is seldom 
room enough to allow for so many paths in a school 
garden. The plot should ndt be more than four 
feet long for the youngest children, and not over 
six feet for primary grades. It is best to let each 
child have only a few plants and teach him to give 
them room to grow, arid good care. 

The paths between the plots should be one and 
one-half feet wide at least, and two feet wide if space 
permits. Other paths should be from three to four 
feet wide. The points of the compass should be 
regarded, and the plan made so that the rows in each 
plot will run as nearly north and south as possible. 
A school garden is much more attractive if there is 
a central point or a background where flower beds 
and garden seats, or bird bath and trays, or bird 
houses make a common center of interest. 

The question of what to plant in a garden for 
kindergarten and first grade pupils depends upon the 
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answers to two other questions. Will the garden 
be cared for during the summer vacation? What are 
the easiest plants for children to grow? If the 
answer to the vacation problem is in the negative 
the list of plants will be very limited, but perhaps 
not as limited as some might think, for there are many 
things that can be planted in the fall, and if the 
garden is permanent there are many hardy plants 
that will stand a few weeks’ neglect and yet give 
good returns. Phlox, larkspur, peonies, iris, colum- 
bine, and in some places chrysanthemum, are plants 
that are suitable for the hardy border of such a 
garden. All of these will bloom within the school 
season if care is taken to get a late variety of phlox, 
and the German iris, not the Japanese, which is 
a summer bloomer and requires plenty of water. 

Tulips, narcissus, crocus, snowdrops, scilla, in 
fact any of the fall bulbs that we tuck away in our 
gardens in late’ autumn, can be used in the school 
garden, and there is no class of plants in which 
children take more delight. They are quite ideal 
for this work since both planting and maturity come 
within the school season. They should be planted 
in the late fall, but several weeks before the ground 
freezes, both to give time for roots to form and 
because it is best to have the children do their 
planting before the ground is too cold for them to 
kneel upon. Even then a kneeling mat would be 
a good thing to use, and the mothers would appreciate 
the precaution taken against colds. It is a lesson of 
faith to plant the bulbs in the cold earth and trust 
them to Nature’s care through the winter, but 
a greater lesson of faith is found in the planting of 
poppy seed, for it is so much smaller than the bulb it 
is scarcely believable that it will rejoice in the 
shallow autumn planting, and rise early in the spring. 

There is a lesson in care in the work of covering 
the autumn flower beds. The leaves have to be 
raked or boughs gathered or straw brought to cover 
over the plants. This must be done after the 
ground has begun to freeze, for too early or too 
heavy covering may be fatal, as it might start the 
plants into growth before the right time. A foot 
of leaves or other covering held in place by sticks or 
boughs will be sufficient in most situations. 

There is a long list of annuals that can be planted 
in the spring if the garden is to receive care through- 


out the summer. The following are perhaps the 
best for little children: 


Alyssum 
Calendula 


Coreopsis 
Candytuft 


Cornflower 
Clarkia 
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Four-o’Clock Phlox Vines 
Larkspur Poppy Wild Cucumber 
Marigold Portulaca Gourd 
Nasturtium Sunflower Morning-glory 
Pansies Torenia (south) Scarlet Runner 
Petunia Zinnia Bean 

Nasturtium 


Scarcely any of these will bloom before the close 
of school in the latitude of New York or farther 
north unless they are started indoors or there 
happens to be an early spring. Small paper flower- 
pots can be bought, or eggshells can be used for 
starting seedlings. Boxes can be used if is is not 
desired to have each child responsible for a plant. 
In any case good garden soil should be obtained and 
finely sifted for this use. 

The nasturtium is probably the best seed for the 
youngest children for, being larger than most seeds, 
it is easier to handle. It germinates readily and 
matures or at least blossoms sometimes in a few 
weeks so that it might be used for planting in a 
garden that will not be cared for after June. It is 
an interesting flower, and seldom troubled by 
insects. It is not poisonous, so if the children should 
be tempted to taste leaves or blossom they will only 
discover its hot, pungent juice. Zinnias germinate 
readily and grow rapidly if the weather is warm. 
They are clean plants, free from insects, and children 
delight in the strong colors they afford. Coreopsis 
is a good plant to introduce if it is desired to lead the 
children to observe the variation in one kind of 
plant. These blossoms will 
differences. 

Radish and lettuce are almost the only vegetables 
that children care for that can be grown in a short 
season. But these two serve the needs of little 
gardens very well. Radish is best for the youngest 
children for it germinates readily in the open ground, 
and, if the early varieties are used, it can be gathered 
in about twenty days. Lettuce should be started 
early and transplanted if heads are desired. This 
constitutes a lesson for older children. Both of these 
vegetables can be nibbled, or used in sandwiches by 
the children, and it will do no harm if some of their 
nasturtiums happen to get mixed into the sandwich. 

Carrots are pretty plants, and may be eaten 
even when they are small, so it is no harm to plant 
a few even if the garden is to be neglected after 
June. Dwarf beans are good plants for children to 
grow, but one child can hardly raise enough to be 
worth while cooking at one time, and they cannot 
be eaten raw. Some children like turnips and 


often exhibit wide 
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kohl-rabi, and these are easily grown. Spinach can 
be planted in the fall, and it is a most excellent 
vegetable for eating uncooked. Of course vegetables 
that have to be cooked can be carried home and 
added to the family supply. In any case the 
products of the little gardens should not be allowed 
to go to waste. 

The preparation of the ground, the management 
of the planting lesson, and the care of the plants 
are problems that have been worked out in the 
following manner: The ground was prepared by older 
children, and the younger ones were taught to be 
grateful for this help. When planting time came 
each little child was given a stick with which he 
might further prepare the soil by stirring and 
smoothing it. When the class was led out to the 
garden all but a small group were sent to play in 
a near-by sand pile. In turn the children were 
called from the sand pile or sent back to it, and the 
garden work progressed very easily when there 
were only a few to be taught at one time. Each 
child was taught to make drills from the back to the 
front of his plot with the stick. He was given a few 
seeds at a time, and shown how to cover them and 
to press the soil over them. Of course trowels may 
be used in place of sticks, but as cheap ones are often 
clumsy it is doubtful if they are better than sticks, 


especially if the older children have done a little 
whittling and made smooth ones about a foot long, 
and not more than an inch wide or a quarter inch 
thick. It is not necessary to have them pointed; 
in fact, pointed sticks are rather dangerous for 
children to handle. 

One watering can used by turns will be sufficient. 
Watering will not be very necessary after the seed 
has germinated if the top soil is frequently stirred. 
The children must be taught to stir the surface of 
the soil often with their sticks after the plants have 
started, for this prevents weeds from growing and 
lessens the necessity for watering. The children 
must be taught to observe differences in leaves, so 
that precious plants will not be mistaken for weeds. 

For teachers in the city, and sometimes for those 
in the country, the greatest problem is how to obtain 
land and other means for a school garden. Deter- 
mination will accomplish a great deal sometimes, for 
often the necessary materials are within reach and to 
be had for the asking. If enough land cannot be 
obtained for even a flower border, at least flower 
boxes can be procured, and each child can have 
a plant to care for. Home gardening should be 
encouraged, and if nothing more can be done seedlings 
may be started in paper flowerpots for the children 
to tale home. 


“THE value of the home garden for the child is unquestioned, and one of the sharpest 


manifestations of the movement is to link up the home with the school. 


Any teaching of 


gardening that would not result in a very wide extension of home gardening would not be 


worthy the name. 
school gardens.”’ 


Better home gardening for the children is the ultimate result of all 


EVERY man, woman, and child in this country, who wants to serve the country, can 


serve it and serve it in a very simple and effective way, Secretary McAdoo says. 


is to lend money to the Government. 


That service 


Every 25 cents will do something to help a wounded American soldier, wounded fighting 


for the American people and American liberty. 


Every cent loaned the Government con- 


tributes something for the safety and strength and success of our soldiers and sailors, equipping 
them, maintaining them, clothing them, feeding them, and giving them artillery and ammu- 
nition and all things needed for their efficiency and triumph. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says this question is before every American: ‘‘Are you 


willing to help the fighting men of our Nation, and in helping them to help yourselves? 


Are 


you willing in helping them and helping yourselves to make liberty supreme throughout the 
world and to make the atrocities, the infamous and unspeakable crimes against civilization 
committed by Germany, impossible forever in the future?” 


Illustrated Stories 
By Ethel C. Phillips, Jersey City, N. J. 
HE use of illustrated stories grew out of work in that a story might be enjoyed it was necessary to 


a kindergarten of foreign children where very appeal to the eye as well as to the ear, and the 
little English was spoken or understood. In order result was quickly shown not only in increased 


interest and pleasure but also in a clearer reproduc- 
tion in dramatization and drawing, a larger vocabu- 
lary, and greater ability to tell the story. 
Illustrations were made for several familiar 
nursery stories and they have since been used with 


English speaking kindergarten and primary children 
with the same beneficial results. 
In using these pictures the teacher holds up the 


appropriate scene as the story develops. They 
may also be used as a border in the schoolroom, 


and older children may help in their construc- 
tion. 

The mounts are made of construction paper, 12 
by 18 inches; cutting or construction paper may be 
used for the figures. 

For the story of the Three Bears, illustrated here, 


a light tan or biscuit color was used for the mount, 
and the figures were cut from dark brown construc- 
tion paper, while Goldilocks’ cap, the decoration on 
bowls and plates, the background of the window, and 


the door and windows of the house were made of 
orange cutting paper. 


| 


Patterns for the Illustra 


| 


Patterns for the Illustrated Story of the Three Bears ] 


The Beginnings of Nature Study in School 


By Cleora M, DeCoster, Washington Normal School, Machias, Maine 


NE cold winter day | went into a first grade 

room carrying with me a cocoon of one of our¢ 

large native silkworms, the polyphemus. I told the 
children a story something like this: 

‘“‘Last summer, living on a tree among the green 
leaves, was a large green caterpillar. He was just 
the same color as the leaves and for that reason was 
so hard to see that the sharp eyes of the birds did 
not find him for a dinner. He ate and ate leaves 
until he became as large as one of my fingers. Then 
he began to feel sleepy and so he started to build 
a house to go to sleep in. He found a good place 
among the leaves and then began to spin silk from 
his mouth. It looked very much like a thread of 
a spider’s web. He first fastened the leaves together 
with silk and then spun it around and around himself 
until he was covered and all that could be seen was 
the little house hidden in the leaves. It began to 
grow cold and winter was coming, but the little 
caterpillar was so snug and warm in his little house 
that he slept soundly. The rain came, but there 
were no holes in the little house, and the rain did not 
getin. The leaves finally dropped to the ground, and 
down went the little house, but it was so firm it 
was not even dented, and the caterpillar slept on. 
Finally, some one found the little house on the ground 
and picked it up saying, ‘Why, here is a polyphemus 
cocoon.’ (A cocoon is the name people give to 
a caterpillar’s silk house.) And here the cocoon is 
in my hand.” 

I suggested that the children might keep the 
cocoon, and that the top of the flowerpot would be 
a good place for it, because if it were out of doors it 
would be on the ground, and there was earth in the 
pot. When the plant was watered a little water 
should be poured on the cocoon, because if it were out 
of doors the rain would fall on it. Then I told them 
to watch for the cocoon to open and suggested that 
something wonderful would happen. 

A few weeks later I went into the room just as 
the children were having their morning exercises. 
They were about to repeat the Lord’s Prayer as 
I entered, and most of the children already had 
their heads bowed, but one little boy in the front 
seat happened to see me come in. Forgetting all 
about the Lord’s Prayer he ran toward me, eyes 


sparkling, hand outstretched, so excited he could 
hardly talk, and cried out, ‘‘See, see, it has come out!”’ 
And there on the teacher’s table, clinging to a twig, 
was a large polyphemus moth in all its perfection 
and beauty. 

Those children learned from that experience one 
of the great truths of Nature, and saw one of the most 
wonderful of all Nature’s miracles,—the change 
from an ugly caterpillar to a beautiful winged moth. 
Do you think they were interested? Can you 
imagine the sparkling eyes and the excitement when, 
after the Lord’s Prayer, I let the moth crawl on my 
fingers and it gently and slowly opened its beautiful 
wings. 

But my story was not complete. They did not 
see the caterpillar and they did not see the caterpillar 
make its cocoon. 

As I was out playing with some children one day, 
we found one of the black and brown furry cater- 
pillars, the ‘‘woolly bear,’’ crawling on the doorstep. 
I picked it up in my hand, and of course it curled up 
into a hairy ball as they always do when disturbed. 
One of the children cried out, ‘Look out, it may 
poison you!’”’ I assured them that it was perfectly 
harmless in every way and could neither bite nor 
poison. We talked about it and wondered why it 
had curled up so, and the more we handled it the 
tighter it curled. The children finally decided that 
the hair was so stiff and bristly and stuck out so 
in every direction that nothing would hurt it when 
curled up in a ball, hairs out. About that time it 
slowly uncurled and began to crawl. The children 
were beginning to get acquainted and the little girl 
calmly let it crawl over her hand. 
it awhile we let it go. 

Now, if I had been with a class of school children 
on the playground, or if they had brought the 
caterpillar to me, I should have suggested that we 
make a home for it in the schoolroom as near like 
its outdoor home as possible, and keep it for a pet. 
There are several ways of making such a home. 
You may take a flowerpot, tin can, or wooden box, 
put some earth and sods in and press down into the 
earth a lantern globe, or glass jar with the bottom 
broken out. Then put the caterpillar inside the 
glass on the grass or clover sod and tie a piece of 


After watching 
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netting over the top. Or put a piece of grass sod 
in the bottom of a jar or tumbler and tie netting 
over the top. The reason for using a sod is to have 
on hand fresh grass for the food of the caterpillar. 
If grass alone is used it will quickly dry up and 
more will be needed. The sod can be watered and 
the grass kept fresh. If any other kind of a cater- 
pillar is brought in, make the same kind of a home 
for it but give it instead of grass the kind of leaves on 
which it was found. This is absolutely necessary, 
for a caterpillar will starve to death rather than eat 
food it does not like. Sometimes I sink a small 
bottle in the earth, fill it with water, and put the 
leaves in that. In that way they may be kept fresh 
for several days. A flowerpot and lantern globe, 
or a glass fruit jar, will meet almost every need for 
caterpillars, but care must be taken not to crowd 
too many into one jar. 

After the home for the caterpillar is made ask 
some of the children to help care for it. The teacher 
must supervise the care and see that there is always 
a supply of fresh food. When full grown the 
“woolly bear’? spins a small cocoon of silk, using 
also some of the hairs from its body. The cdcoon 
should be put away in a cool place for a few weeks 
and kept slightly damp. I usually pack cocoons in 
damp moss and put in the shed or cellar. Bring the 
cocoons out several weeks before they are ready to 
hatch and keep them in a warm place, taking care 
that they do not get too dry to hatch, and await 
developments. The moth of the ‘“‘woolly bear’’ is 
a white moth with small black spots on the wings 
and a yellow abdomen. The story of the life of 
a moth can be learned just as well from the ‘woolly 
bear’ as from the polyphemus. 

Another common caterpillar is the green cabbage 
worm, which makes the white cabbage butterfly. 
The cabbage worm does not need sods or earth, 
simply fresh cabbage leaves. When full grown it 
spins a button of silk and fastens itself to that by 
the tail. Then it spins a loop or swing around its 
body to keep it in an upright position. In a day or 
two the skin is shed and we find a pretty green 
chrysalis in place of a caterpillar. If it is kept in 
a warm place for several weeks and not allowed to 
get too dry it will hatch into the pretty white 
butterfly that is so often seen in summer. 

What is the value of keeping caterpillars and bugs 
and perhaps frogs, toads, snakes, etc., or any kind 
of living creatures in the schoolroom? Perhaps you 
dislike all such things and think it would be better to 
leave them where they belong. But if you had been 


taught when you were a small child that all of these 
animals are perfectly harmless, that caterpillars grow 
into moths or butterflies, that toads do not make warts 
if you handle them, but that they eat many harmful 
insects in the garden, that our common snakes are 
not poisonous, and that all of these creatures do 
such interesting things that the stories of their lives 
are like fairy stories—if you had watched them in 
their homes, and helped feed and care for them in 
homes you made for them, you would not dislike 
them now. Those who kill insects or animals for 
no reason at all except that they do not like them 
have missed much in their lives, because they do not 
know the interesting little creatures all about them; 
and because one caterpillar eats currants and another 
cabbages, and because a bee stings, all insects are 
therefore condemned to die without any evidence on 
either side. 

It is hard to teach grown-ups, with their fears and 
prejudices, to understand such things. It is even 
hard to teach young people. We must begin with 
the children as soon as we have them in our care and 
train them to observe carefully and distinguish the 
harmful from the harmless or useful. We must also 
teach them to love every living thing and to respect 
life in all its forms. In doing this we must be careful 
not to frighten them in any way; we must not urge 
them to come near or touch anything if they do not 
wish to. Gradually they will gain confidence and 
lose fear. A tactful teacher who has gained the 
entire confidence of her children can bring a live 
snake or spider before her children without any 
danger of frightening them. I have seen first grade 
children so interested, boys and girls both, in watch- 
ing a spider that it was almost impossible to keep 
some of them from taking it in their hands. 

The method of teaching about a plant, flower, 
or tree is necessarily different from that used in 
teaching about an animal or insect. Of course we 
do not expect a first grade child to know very many 
flowers, and those he does know should be the 
common ones of garden and field. 

It is well sometimes to introduce a flower to the 
children as a friend who has come to visit them and 
to tell them a story. Perhaps the teacher may tell 


the flower’s story as if the flower were telling it. 
The personal touch seems to give added interest, 
but the stories must always be true, not fairy stories, 
if we are to keep it nature study. y 

Suppose the sweet pea is used for a lesson. Of 
course the best thing to do would be to take the 
children first to see sweet peas growing in the 
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garden, but that is not always possible. We will 
suppose, instead, that one of the children has brought 
the teacher some sweet peas and the teacher has put 
them in a vase on her desk or in the window. The 
teacher may call attention to the flowers by saying 
that Mary brought some visitors, some flower 
friends, to school whose names are Sweet Peas. 
The children may welcome their visitors by saying 
good morning to them. Then they may be passed 
around to be smelled and the teacher may say they 
are called sweet peas because they look and smell so 
sweet. The teacher may then select a pretty stem 
with two or three flowers on it and say that the top 
flower is going to tell a story. 

“T am Miss Sweet Pea. My sisters and I lived 
in Mary’s garden until she brought us to school this 
morning. We have not always worn our pretty 
bonnets, we used to wear plain green dresses and 
were called buds then. Last week our green dresses 
got too tight for us and burst open and out came our 
pretty colored bonnets and dresses. If you look 
carefully you can see my old green bud dress. 
Look at our pretty bonnets! 
my twin sister's. 


Mine is pink and so is 
Can you tell us apart? Some of 
my cousins and friends have other colored bonnets. 
Can you tell their colors? 
blue, 


Yes, some are white, some 
We hated to leave our mother 
vines but we shall be quite happy here if we have 
plenty of water to stand in and we shall be glad to 
stay with you a few days. We all have something 
hidden very carefully inside our bonnets and dresses. 
I don’t believe you can guess what it is, so I will tell 
you. It is a little green box full of seeds. 
call it a pod on our cousin, the green pea. 


some red. 


People 
We take 
very good care of our- seed boxes so our little seeds 
will grow. Ina few days our dresses will fall off and 
you will see what I mean.” 

This lesson should be followed by a lesson on 
the pod of the sweet pea, and perhaps some seeds 
could be gathered to keep until spring to plant in the 
garden. The children will then have the life story 
of the sweet pea. Other flowers can be taught in 
a similar way. In all flowers the relation between 
the flower and the seeds or fruit should be brought 
out. The seed would not grow if it were not for the 
flowers, and all flowers live to produce seeds. The 
seeds are the children of the plant and if they are 
planted in the earth they will grow up into plants 
like their mother plant. 

After the children have had several flowers a 
lesson may be given comparing them. The teacher 
may have a vase containing several kinds of flowers, 
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and enough flowers to go around among the children. 
Each child may have any flower he chooses by telling 
its name and color. 

I do not believe that much can be done with 
trees as a whole either in the kindergarten or first 
grade. A tree seems large for a small child to grasp. 
But the children can learn the trees in the school 
yard by name and should learn to distinguish a few 
of the most common leaves, such as the maple and 
oak, and the bark of the birch tree. A tree should 
be taught when the child’s attention is called to it 
in some way,—as the horse-chestnut, the oak, and 
the beech when the nuts are brought to school; the 
maple when the bright leaves are brought; the 
apple when apples are ripe and when the tree is in 
blossom, and so on. 

Nature study lessons should always be taught in 
season. The time to teach about the elephant and 
camel is when the circus comes to town. You must 
teach snow in winter and green grass in summer. 
The principal reason for having a printed course of 
study for this subject is, as far as I can see, to 
prevent the teaching of the same things year after 
year until the children get tired of them; for almost 
any subject in season can be adapted for use with 
children of any age. 

Another important principle of nature study is 
that the lesson must be accompanied by the thing 
itself. Nature study is a study of Nature herself 
first-hand, a study that brings into use all the senses, 
a study of the common everyday things that make 
up our natural environment. It does no good to 
tell how a tadpole changes to a frog if the children 
have never seen for themselves a tadpole and the 
changes that take place before it becomes a frog; 
it does no good to describe how a butterfly looks or 
how a song sparrow sings, for such things must be 
seen and heard. Here is a safe rule to follow: 
Teach the thing in its natural environment or home 
if possible, as a tree or bird; if that is not possible 
bring it to school, as a flower or small animal; if 
that is not possible use a picture, or in the case of 
a bird or butterfly use a mounted specimen. If 
you cannot do any of these things leave out the 
lesson. 

Many teachers have mistaken ideas about their 
ability to teach nature study. They think that 
they do not know enough about the subject. You 
do not have to really know so very much to teach 
it and teach it successfully. What you must have 
instead is one of the requisites for the successful 
teaching of any subject, and that is imterest, and you 
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must transmit that interest to the hearts of your 
children so that they will be eager to find out all 
about a thing by watching it to see what it does and 
how it does it. Never mind if they do ask things 
you don’t know, it may be something nobody knows. 
Just say you would like to know about that too, 
“Suppose you and I see if we can find out.’”’ But 
do not forget about it, you have established a bond 
of sympathy with the child and you are working 
together. Find out the thing for yourself and then 
lead_the child to find out. 

It is not necessary for you to have a lot of books 
to look up everything in, although books are a great 
help and a few seem almost a necessity for a beginner. 
But what you learn with your own eyes or ears, 
though it may come slowly, comes surely. You 
know it and will never forget it. It is more valuable 
to you and gives you infinitely more pleasure than 
if learned second-hand from some book. 

Another serious objection to teaching nature 


study is that there are so many subjects to teach 
it is hard to find time for it. There need not always 
be a stated time for it on the program. It may 
come in as a kind of recreation period when the 
children are restless; some may be done in the 
morning talks, some in the last few minutes before 
going home, and much on the playground quite 
informally. It is too vital a subject to neglect, 
though it need not be always called by the name of 
nature study. 

Nature study, to fulfill its purpose, should, first, 
give to children a fund of useful knowledge about 
the world around them; and, second, awaken in 
them a love of nature, a love of the beautiful, an 
understanding and sympathy with all life, plant or 
animal, and a respect for the laws of nature, God’s 
laws, so that they will love the woods, the fields, and 
the stars and through them love their God. To 
accomplish this end we must begin in the first years 
of school life. 


How to Make Attractive Daisy Decorations 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Oregon 


VERY child loves the daisy, the kindergarten 
flower, and no doubt 
sweet simplicity. 


its charm lies in its 


Even the smallest children enjoy making paper 
daisies, and they may be used most effectively for 
posters, borders, or daisy chains to decorate the kin- 
‘dergarten for Froebel’s birthday. 

Perhaps the most attractive and at the same 
time the most simple daisies are made from the 
little fluted (white) bonbon cases, which are used 
extensively for putting up candy when sold in boxes. 
The fluted caps used by druggists for covering 
medicine bottles may also be used. 

Flatten these circles just enough to fold three 
times as shown by dotted lines in the diagrams. 


Cut on lines corresponding to solid lines in Fig. 3, 
then open, and color the center with yellow crayon, 
or paste a circle of yellow parquetry in the center of 
each. 
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Suggestions for Spring Work 


By Lulu McKee, Topeka, Kansas 


Planting Sunflower Seed in the Schoolroom 
Easter time we began to collect eggshells 
which had been broken at one end, leaving 
the greater part of the shell whole. 
name was written on a shell. 

When garden time came, two children were sent 
out with pails and spades to get earth. Papers were 
spread on the floor in the center of the ring, and the 
soil emptied out on the papers. Shells and tin 
spoons were distributed, sunflower seeds were made 
accessible. Then large groups were chosen, and the 
children planted their seeds, using the eggshells for 
flowerpots. There was no danger of planting too 
deep. The shells were then set on a box of sand 
near a window and watered. 

Great was the excitement when the first plant 
was discovered. As soon as plants began to develop 
they were taken home so that they would not become 
tender from being indoors and could be transplanted, 
and other seeds were given out to be planted in the 
gardens at home. 

The children were told that the sunflower seeds 
would attract the birds, and in the fall many reported 
that the birds had eaten their seeds. Others had 
tied cloth over the head of seeds so as to save them 
to plant again. Some had fed them to their chickens, 
some had eaten them. The seeds were also used in 
kindergarten for table work, and to play games like 
Five Little Chickadees. 

The interesting reports of the results of the simple 
planting, and the fine heads of sunfower seeds 


Each child’s 


A Fine Sunflower Head 


brought to school made us feel that the project was 


A Spring Border 


This spring border was the culmination of various 
attempts to draw rabbits and flowers. The rabbits 
were outlined on drawing paper and given to the 
children to cut out. Later crocuses were added, 
the flowers, grass, and leaves being cut separately. 

Each child made a poster for himself, and those 
who finished first mede extra fgures for the black- 
board. 


A Spring Border and a Bird Picture for the Blackboard 


\ 
| 
} | 
a success. 
m4 
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The rabbits and flowers for the blackboard were 
pasted on to a narrow base and pinned to the burlap, 
so it was necessary to make them of stiff paper. 


A Bird Picture for the Blackboard 
Birds 


various bird pictures in color. These pictures were 
slightly conventionalized. The children made the 
birds for the blackboard by cutting on a line. When 
they were mounted the children were asked to name 


any bird they recognized and before long they could 
name every bird. 


Plant Studies for Little People 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


were made from patterns taken from 
: VIII. Making Cuttings 
7 is very important that children should be 


taught to propagate plants by means of cuttings, 
for the process is no more difficult than the germina- 
tion of seed, yet, because it is not so commonly used, 
many people seem to know little of its possibilities. 
As a result certain plants are not found in the abun- 
dance that might be possible. The most ordinary 
method of propagating by cuttings is practiced by 
flower-loving housewives who take ‘“‘slips’’ from 
begonias and other plants that root readily and 
leave them in water for a week or two until roots 
begin to form; but the better and safer way with 
most plants is to insert the cuttings in moist sand. 
They should not be pushed into the sand, but a small 
hole should be made and the cutting firmly set. 
The sand must not be allowed to dry out, and a fairly 
even and warm but moist temperature should sur- 
round the cuttings day and night. 

The easiest way to secure these conditions in 
a schoolroom is to procure a covered glass jar such 
as are sold in the stores for the growing of little 
vines with bright berries. A glass aquarium or any 
glass dish several inches deep may be used if a glass 
cover can be fitted to it. Fill the jar about one third 
full of sand. Moisten the sand, but do not leave 
water standing on it. If perchance too much water 
is on it, drain it off and let the jar stand open until 
part of it has evaporated and the right condition is 
attained. Plant cuttings in the jar and cover it. 
Do not lift the cover for ten days or two weeks if the 
cuttings look all right. The inclosed space, like 
a little greenhouse, will keep warm and moist. Do 
not leave it near a cold window when the temperature 
is low. Set the jar in the sunshine some morning 


and let the children observe it at various times 
throughout the day. The moisture will rise, collect 
into drops, and fall. 

Cuttings may be made from tradescantia, 
begonias, ivy, geraniums, and many house plants, 
also from more woody plants such as fruit trees, 
berry bushes, and rosebushes. The cutting may be 
any desired length provided it has several leaf buds. 
Make a sharp cut just below a bud. Cut away the 
top and a part of the foliage. Set the cutting in the 
sand so that at least one bud will be covered and 
two if possible. 

It might be well to teach the children that it is 
not necessary to have glass jars in order to root 
plants, but that the work can be done in boxes or 
flowerpots; but when the plants are thus exposed to 
the air they need more frequent attention in the way 
of watering and sprinkling. Cuttings need more 
heat at the bottom than at the top, and if the 
container is cold at any time it will not hurt the 
cuttings if it is placed on a radiator for a short time, 
but the leaves should be sprinkled, as they cannot 
stand too rapid evaporation. 

In such a lesson as this the children should not 
get the impression that there is only one way of 
doing a thing, but that whatever way it is done 
certain laws must be observed. In this instance 
moisture and warmth must be carefully regulated 
until roots have started, and the plant is ready to 
be set into soil. Tell the children that if we want 
the plants to start roots the sand or water must be 
kept warm, and as we do not expect growth at the 
top while there are no roots, we pinch off buds and 
‘“‘tip-tops’’ and keep the leaves moist and cool, 
until the plant is ready to grow. 


A Little Patriot 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


LAGS were flying, and the soldiers were going 

to parade, for it was Patriots’ Day. 

Every one was thinking of the farmers who had 
helped to guard their country so many years ago, 
and of the soldiers who had defended it. The land 
was greater, and more beautiful, and more powerful 
now, but there was still need of patriots such as 
these had been. 

“Oh, I wish I were old enough to keep Patriots’ 
Day,’’ Paul said. Then a thought came to him. 

Paul had a fine snare drum that had come to 
him on his birthday. He had a soldier’s cap, too, 
with a cockade of red, white, and blue in the front, 
and in one of Paul’s books there was a story of a man 
who had lived long ago and whose name also was 
Paul—Paul Revere. He had been one of our first 
patriots and it was his story that Paul was going to 
play. He put on his soldier’s cap and hung the 
drum around his neck. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! 

Paul’s drum sticks played a loud rap-tap as he 
started down the street. He marched as straight 
and brave as a soldier until he came to Donald’s 
house. There was a tall white flag pole in Don- 
ald’s yard but the flag had slipped down because 
Donald had left it out all night and the wind had 
blown it. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! Paul drummed at 
Donald’s door. ‘‘Come out and pull your flag up 
to the top of the pole, Donald.”’ 

So Donald came out and pulled the rope until the 
flag floated from the top of the pole in the sunshine, 
and the stars and stripes waved high for Patriots’ 
Day. 

The Paul went on and he came toa ring of children 
playing games because it was a holiday. They 
stood on the green grass of a little park, and they 
had joined hands to make a large circle. There 
were boys and girls whom Paul knew, and they were 
singing as they played. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! .Paul drummed, as _ he 
stopped beside the children. “I will keep time for 
you, and you can sing a soldier’s song.”’ 

The children had not thought of that, and they 
decided that it would be very nice to do. Paul 
beat his drum while they sang America, which they 
all knew. 


And the Stars and Stripes waved, and the children 
were singing for Patriots’ Day. 

The children were still singing as Paul went down 
the street. He wondered what else he could find 
and wake up with his drum, when, all at once, he 
heard a sound. Mew, mew, it was a kitten crying, 
for some boys were tormenting it in the street. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! Paul drummed as he went 
bravely up to the boys. 

“Don't hurt that kitten; it can’t help itself. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourselves!” 

It surprised the boys to see Paul in his soldier’s 
cap, and sounding his drum. They stepped aside 
and one of them picked up the kitten and put it 
inside of his coat. They had not remembered about 
the day; they did not mean to be cowards. 

And the Stars and Stripes waved, and the children 
sang and no one hurt the weak, for it was Patriots’ 
Day. ind 

The soldiers began to form in divisions at the 
side streets now, ready to march in the parade. 
There were many people out to see them and the 
children pushed their way from the edge of the 
sidewalk into the street. There were signs posted 
that told every one to stay in his or her place on the 
sidewalk. The Boy Scouts were helping to keep the 
children in their places. Paul marched up and down 
beside the sidewalk with the Boy Scouts, beating 
his drum as he went. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! 
soldiers are coming. 
in your places.” 


Paul drummed. 


Don’t get in their way; stay 


It helped the Boy Scouts very much to have Paul 
with them. Soon the street was clear for the parade. 

And the Stars and. Stripes waved, and the 
children sang, and no one hurt the weak, and every 
one kept the law, for it was Patriots’ Day. 

The parade was long. The soldiers marched in 
perfect step, and there were many bands of music. 
The uniforms were new and clean, and the flags 
were held very straight, and the guns were polished. 
Paul saw his father among the soldiers. If he had 
to leave his work to help his country, he would go 
at once. Paul knew that very well. The doctor 
marched and so did the blacksmith and the minister. 

Presently the parade passed and some of the 
children came up and spoke to Paul. 
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‘‘Come and play soldier with us, Paul,”’ they said. 
“You may be the captain and march at the‘ head of 
our parade in your soldier’s cap, and play your 
drum.” 

Oh, how Paul wanted to be the captain! 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap! Paul drummed, but this 
time he was beating his drum to help himself to be 
brave, for he remembered what his mother had said 
to him just before he started out. 


‘‘Come home as soon as the parade is over, Paul,”’ 
she said, ‘‘for I need you.” 

Rap-a-tap! “I can’t play with you. I must go 
home and help my mother,”’ Paul said, as he started 
down the street. 

And the Stars and Stripes waved and the children 
sang, and no one hurt the weak, and every one kept 
the law, and Paul was unselfish, for it was Patriots’ 
Day. 
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The Tinker’s Willow . 
A Story for Arbor Day 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


cy day, when my Grandfather Gifford was 

about seven years old, he looked across the 
road to his father’s blacksmith shop, and seeing 
some one sitting on the bench by the door, went 
over to learn who it was. 

He found a little old man, with thick, bushy eye- 
brows and bright blue eyes. His clothes were 
made all of leather, which creaked and rattled when 
he moved. By his side was a partly open pack, in 
grandfather could see curious tools and 
sheets of shiny tin. By that he knew that the man 
was the traveling tinker, who came once or twice a 
year to mend leaky pans and pails, and of whom he 
had heard his mother speak. 

The old man was eating his luncheon—a slice or 
two of bread, a bit of cold meat, and a cold potato; 
and because it seemed so poor a‘ luncheon, grand- 
father went back to’ the house and brought two 
big apples from the cellar. The old man thanked 
him and ate the apples. Then he got up, brushed 
the bread crumbs from his leather breeches, and 
taking a little tin dipper from his pack, went down 
to the brook for a drink of water. When he had 
had his fill, he came back to the bench and sat down. 

‘Now, my boy,” he said, ‘“‘we will make a tree 
to grow here by the brook. There ought to be one, 
for shade.” 

“Make a tree! 
we make a tree? 

‘“True,”’ 


which 


cried grandfather. ‘“‘How can 
I thought only God made trees.” 
said the old man. “Only God makes 
trees, but sometimes we can help Him.” 

With that, he took from the bench at his side a 
stick that he had cut somewhere by the road, and 


had been using for a cane. It was slender and 
straight, and grandfather noticed that the bark 
was smooth and of a beautiful light green. 

“Of this,’”’ said the old man, ‘we will make a 
tree in which the birds of the air shall build their 
nests, and under which the beasts of the field shall 
find shelter, and rest in the heat of the day. But 
first there shall be music, to please the spirits of 
the springtime. Take this stick down to the brook, 
and wet it all over.” 

So my grandfather took the stick and did as the 
old man told him. When he came back to the 
bench, the tinker had a large horn-handled knife 
open in his hand. With the blade, which seemed 
very sharp, he made a single cut through the bark 
of the stick, about a foot from one end, and by hold- 
ing the knife still, and spinning the stick slowly 
toward him in his fingers, he carried the cut all the 
way round. Then, near the end, he cut a deep 
notch, and four or five smaller notches in a line 
farther down; and after that he laid the stick across 
his knee, and turning it all the while, began to 
pound it gently with the handle of the knife. 

When he had pounded a long time, he laid down 
the knife, and taking the stick in both hands, gave 
it a little twist. At that, grandfather heard some- 
thing pop, and saw the .bark slip from the end of 
the stick above the knife-cut, all whole except for 
the notches, a smooth, green tube. 

Of the part of the stick from which he had slipped 
the bark, the old man cut away more than half, 
and across the upper end he made a smooth, slant- 
ing cut. Then he bade grandfather wet the stick 


‘ 
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again, and when he had done it, he slipped the 
bark back to its place, and put the end of the stick 
in his mouth and began to blow; and out of the 
holes that he had cut, and which he stopped, one 
after another, with his fingers, came what grand- 
father said was the sweetest music he had ever 
heard — music like the voice of a bird singing a 
long way off, or like that of a tiny bell. 

As the old man played, he seemed to forget all 
about my grandfather; but by and by he laid down 
the whistle, and smiled and said, ‘‘Come. Now 
we will make the tree.”” And together the old man 
and the boy walked down to the brook, and crossed 
over on some stepping stones, to a place where the 
ground was soft and black and wet; and there, 
while the boy held the stick straight, the old man 
pushed it far down into the mud until it stood firm 
and true, with the whistle at the upper end of it. 
And the old man took off his hat, and bowing to 
the stick, seemed to my grandfather to make a 
speech to it. 

“Little brother,’ he said, ‘‘we leave you here, 
where you will never be hungry or thirsty. You 
have made your little music for us to-day, but when 
you have grown tall and strong, One Who is greater 
than I shall play upon you with the breath of His 
mighty winds; and when this little boy is older than 


I am now,” — and here he put his hand on my 


grandfather's head, — ‘‘his children’s children shall 
hear your music and be glad.” 

In a little while after that, the old man put on 
his pack and went away; but my grandfather could 
not forget him, and almost every day he looked at 
the stick by the brook. The whistle at the top 
began to wither and dry up, and the loose bark 
cracked open and fell away, until it seemed as if 
the whole stick must be dead; but one day my 
grandfather saw that a tiny bud had appeared be- 
low where the whistle had been; and the bud be- 
came a little sprout, and the sprout a shoot, and 
other shoots followed, until the stick was indeed‘a 
little tree. 

Through all the years that came after, it grew 
taller and stronger, until ‘“The Tinker’s Willow” 
was known as the greatest tree in all the country- 
side, and the birds did, indeed, build their nests 
among its branches, and the cattle lay in its shade 
in the hot noontide. 

Even when my grandfather was an old, old man, 
and had grown-up sons and daughters, and many 
grandchildren, he loved to sit on the bench by the 
shop and listen to the voice of the wind among 
the leaves of the great tree; and then, if we asked 
him, he would tell us again of the tinker who planted 
it, and of the music that came from the stick out of 
which it grew. 


From Miss Bailey’s new book, Tell Me Another Story, published by Milton Bradley Co. 


Children’s Year, April 6, 1918—-April 6, 1919 


PLANS for the celebration of Children’s Year, of which the saving of 100,000 lives is one 
feature, are being developed by the Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the Child-Welfare 
Department of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. The safe- 
guarding and protection of children is looked upon as a patriotic duty in view of the unavoid- 
able wastage of human life incident to war. It is expected that the 5,000 or more local com- 
mittees of the Child-Welfare Department of the Woman’s Committee will be able to carry 
the campaign to every community in the United States. This is looked upon as essential 
to the success of the movement, for in the last analysis every community must save its own 
babies if they are to be saved at all. State and Federal agencies, either official or voluntary, 
can make plans and offer suggestions but each community must bear its full share of responsi- 
bility in making the campaign a success. 

The campaign to save 100,000 lives of babies and young children under five in the United 
States during the second year of the war is to be inaugurated by a National Weighing and 
Measuring Test beginning April 6, the anniversary of the declaration of war by this country. 
This is only one part of the big program for the welfare of 30,000,000 children under fifteen 
in the country. It is realized by all concerned that the standards of child protection must not 
be relaxed during war time, and the United States is expected to profit by the experience of 
other warring countries, where the importance of safeguarding childhood is emphasized as 
never before: 


THE FISHES 
Freely translated from the French, by G. W. C. French Folk Song 
As fast as the words can be sung distinctly 


lit- tle fish- es in the stream Slide a-long so swift-ly, Gay tit - tle fish - es 


— 

in the stream, Sil - ver sides a - gleam. Big ones and lit - tle ones, Slide a- long so 

\ 
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swift - ly, Big ones and lit - tle ones, As the wa - ter runs. Fish-es in the stream 

e 
Siide a- long = so. swift - ly, Fish - es in the stream, Sil - ver sides a - gleam. 
| 
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All rights reserved 
(The words of the last four measures require very rapid vocalization; they may be omitted if itis found that, in order to sing 
them clearly, the tempo of the whole song is too much retarded. 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Officers 


President, Miss Stella Louise Wood, 2502 Grand Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Lucy E. Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Silver Anniversary of the International Kindergarten Union will be celebrated at 
Chicago, June 25, 26, 27, and 28 


HIS time is chosen in response to the pleas of 

many members who find it impossible to at- 

tend the meetings in May, and so is a long-advocated 

experiment. It makes it possible for many to incor- 

porate attendance at the convention with their va- 

cation plans, and we hope will result in a very large 
meeting. 

The weather in June we trust will be all that heart 
can desire. A real blue-and-gold Chicago June day 
is hard to excel anywhere, and we believe that is the 
kind of weather we shall have. Our headquarters 
will be located at the Congress Hotel on Michigan 
Boulevard, with Lake Michigan sparkling just over 
the way. 

At this early date all the details of the program 
have not been worked out, but the general outline 
is fairly complete. 

Monday the 24th will be given over to meetings 
of the Bureau of Education Committee, the Commit- 
tee of Nineteen, and the Executive Board. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 25, the opening session 
of the convention will be held at the Studebaker 
Theater, with speeches of welcome, and the address 
by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President of the 
National Education Association. 

In the evening the conferences of Training 
Teachers and Supervisors, Directors and Assistants 
will take place. To ensure unity of interest without 
the drawbacks of an assemblage too large for free 
discussion, the same speakers will present their papers 
for discussion to the two groups in turn. The topic 
chosen is Some Experiments in Measuring the Progress 
of Kindergarten Children. 

Delegate’s Day promises to be something notable, 
and a session at Chicago’s wonderful Municipal Pier, 
with two fine addresses and some community singing 
will be unique and delightful. 

We are to meet one day at the University of 
Chicago, with two sessions in beautiful Mandel Hall. 


One session is to be given over to full and free discus- 
sion of The Relation of Initiative and Organization in 
Education, the other to a program of addresses and 
music. 

Some of the most important work of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union is done by our com- 
mittees, and their reports constitute one of the most 
interesting features of our meetings. The necessary 
business is to be transacted, and there are no more 
illuminating sessions than these to the interested 
delegate, and none more important for the member 
who is attending for the first time. 

The Silver Anniversary Celebration, with as many 
pioneers as can be gathered, is in the hands of a most 
efficient committee, and something picturesque and 
appealing is sure to be presented. 

The convention will close with a supper-sympo- 
sium, which will emphasize the fellowship which is 
so delightful a feature of our meetings. 

A special appeal is made to teachers who have © 
never before attended an International Kindergarten 
Union convention. We plan to have an extra badge 
for those who come for the first time, and we shall 
all feel that they are our guests in a very special 
sense. Come and hear the people you most wish to 
hear, and mingle with those who are engaged in the 
same work, struggling with the same difficulties, and 
achieving the same victories that you are. Most 
particularly in these days of stress and change do we 
need the stimulus to be gained by assembling to- 
gether with those in the same wing of the educational 
army. ‘This year we greatly desire the presence of 
those who have been the bone and sinew of the 
International Kindergarten Union since its organi- 
zation; we need their wisdom and experience, and we 
wish to do them honor at this the twenty-fifth con- 
vention of our Union. 


STELLA LoutsE Woop, President, 


| 
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Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 


Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 

Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The Carpenter 


Bradley’s Modern Trade Pictures 


These pictures represent ten of the most important 
modern trades, all having an intimate relatién to 
the daily lives of the children. The pictures are 
fine Ruxtoninque prints from half-tone engravings 
of photographs from life, each plate bearing a 
marginal verse from a kindergarten song relating to 
the subject. Size of plate, 1014 inches. 


Ten plates in portfolio 
Price per set, $0.75; postage, $0.15 
Send for descriptive circular 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Local Committee 


General Chairman: Mrs. Mary B. Page. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary H. Topping. 

Treasurer: Miss Lucia Morse. 

Committee on Headquarters: Mrs. Alice O’Grady 
Moulton, Chairman. 

Committee on Finance: Miss Lucia Morse, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Places of Meeting: Miss Alice Temple, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Hospitality: Miss Katharine Martin, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Social Affairs: Miss Margaret Benson, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Publicity: Miss Edna Baker, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Decorations and Badges: Mrs. Bertha 
Hofer Hegner, Chairman. 

Committee on Music: Miss Olive Russell, Chairman. 

Committee on Credentials and Elections: Mrs. 
Mary Sheldon Vanzwoll, Chairman. 

Committee on Transportation: Dr. Clinton L. 
Babcock, New York. 

Committee on Accommodations: Miss Mary Ely, 
Chairman. 


Headquarters will be Congress Hotel 


Rates for Accommodations 


Congress Hotel: Room with bath, $3.00 a day; 
without bath, $2.00 a day. 

Auditorium Hotel, same rates. 

Dormitories of Kindergarten Training Schools: 
rooms, $1.00 a day; with breakfast, $1.25 a day. 

Boarding Houses: rooms, $1.00 a day up; meals 
from $6.00 a week up. 

For further information, address 

Miss Mary Ety, Chairman, Committee on Accom- 

modations, 4757 Lake Park Ave., Chicago. 


A Kindergarten Unit for France. 
WILL YOU HELP? 


SINCE the return of Miss Fanniebelle Curtis from 
France, the pitiful condition of French children is 
being graphically described by her in addresses 
before kindergarten audiences in various parts of the 
country, and plans for establishing kindergartens in 
France in charge of American kindergartners are 
rapidly being carried out. 

Miss Curtis says: “It is estimated that there are 
600,000 refugee children in France. These children 
have been at the actual front in the war zone. Many 
of them have been in gassed regions. They have 
been under shell fire, they have been in bombarded 
areas. Tremendous numbers of them have been 
prisoners with the civilian population back of the 
German lines, some since the beginning of the war. 
They are under-nourished. They are filled with fear. 
They are far from the places that were once their 
homes. Many are separated from their families. 
Many have lost all members of their families. * * * 
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It is within our power to relieve the misery of these 
children through a kindergarten unit in France.” 

A Kindergarten Unit will be sent to France under 
the auspices of the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Conservation of the Children of America during the 
War, affiliated with the International Kindergarten 
Union and the Children’s Bureau of the American 
Red Cross in France, and the financial need will be 
met by voluntary contributions. The need is so 
great and so urgent that immediate response should 
be made by every friend of children. 

Ten thousand dollars were offered soon after 
Miss Curtis’s return and two kindergartners were 
sent at once. It is expected that fifty thousand 
dollars will be raised before the middle of April. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


At the meeting of the I. K. U. in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City, following a talk by Miss Curtis, 
a plan for a “dollar fund,” proposed by a kinder- 
gartner from Colorado, was suggested. Every kin- 
dergartner in the country is urged to contribute a 
dollar or as many dollars as she feels able, this 
contribution to be sent through the I. K. U. 

The plan was no sooner proposed than the 
dollars began to pour in, and before the audience 
disbanded twenty-seven dollars were in the hands of 
the treasurer, and there were pledges for many more. 

Names of contributors and the amount raised 
through the I. K. U. will be published in this 
magazine. A public accounting of all the money 
used will be made by those who will have charge of 
its distribution. 

Send contributions at once to Miss May Murray, 
Treasurer of the International Kindergarten Union, 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Contributions to ‘‘Dollar Fund’’ for Kindergar- 
ten Unit in France 


*Miss Lucile Allard, Pueblo, Colo........ .. . 1.06 
Miss Ruth Lowry, Atlantic City........ er 
Miss Gail Calmerton, Fort Wayne, Ind........... 1.00 
Miss Anna Devereaux, Wellesley, Mass. .. 1,00 
Miss Salome S. Morgan, Woodbury, N. J. feces 
Miss M. D. Brasor, Woodmere, N. Y 1.00 
Miss Adelaide T. Illman, Philadelphia. . ee 

Miss Ellen Lombard, Washington, D. C.......... 1.00 
Miss Jean Reid, Philadelphia 1 00 
Miss Isabel McBride, Philadelphia............... 1.00 
Mrs. C. E. Bireh, Washington....... . 1.00 
Miss Blanche L. Birch, New York................ 1.00 


OO 


Miss Marion Hanckel, Cumberland, Md.......... 1.00 
Miss Carrie H. Osgood, Springfield, Mass......... 1.00 
Miss Katherine Murdock, Pittsburgh............. 5.00 
Miss Bessie Locke, New York............... ... 5.00 
Miss Mabel E. Osgood, Springfield, Mass......... 5.00 
Miss Marietta Freeland, Newark, N. J............ 5.00 
Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. . ee 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass..............25.00 

$64.00 


The Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten Alumnz Associa- 
tion has given for this work a fund of $1,000 which had 
already been raised for some form of kindergarten service. 

*Miss Allard suggested the plan for starting a ‘‘dollar fund” for the establish- 


ment of kindergartens in France, before she knew of the work already being done 
by Miss Curtis and she was the first to pledge a dollar for this purpose. 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By ZoE MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 
200 words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. All pictures in colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades through 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


OCTOBER 1905" 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING’ COMPANY 
BOSTON -NEW YORK: CHICAGC 


AND SAN FRANCISCO 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Annual Meeting of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Atlantic City,_N. J., February 25—-March 2 


ATLANTIC CITY may well be 
proud of her reputation both as 
a convention city and as “the 
playground of America,”’ for she 
has all the requirements for both 
purposes, and the combination was 
of special advantage to the thou- 
sands of superintendents and 
teachers who flocked there for the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 
this year. Hotel accommodations 
seemed to be unlimited, and halls 
for meetings were ample and 
numerous. Added to _ these 
facilities, the opportunity for rec- 
reation and out-of-door enjoy- 
ment on the famous ‘‘board walk’”’ 
made this convention one to be 
long remembered, for busy teachers 
need and enjoy the luxury of 
invigorating air and restful roller- 
chair riding even more than the 
pleasure-seeking crowd which 
patronizes such a city at all times 
of the year. 

The city is unique in many ways, 
and nature has given it an op- 
portunity to carry out an unusual 
plan for attracting visitors. The 
city itself is clean and well cared 
for, up-to-date and _ businesslike, 
and the way in which it takes care 
of its board walk and its visiting 
population is much to be admired. 
It may well boast of the fact that 
an intoxicated person is never seen 
there, and that a woman is safe 
at any time of day or night. 

The many hotels furnish the 
largest group of beautiful, com- 
modious accommodations in the 
country, and the delegates to the 
convention were distributed among 
them in a way which prevented 
crowding, and yet gave splendid 
opportunity for coming together 
for meetings and social conferences. 
The big halls on the piers were 
used for registration, exhibits, and 
general meetings, and were com- 
fortable at all times. 

The opening general session gave 
the keynote of patriotic sentiment 
which was evident throughout 
the convention, when six thousand 
or superintendents and 


teachers representing every state 
in the Union joined in the singing 
of patriotic songs under the direc- 
tion of Prof. A. J. Gantvoort of 
Cincinnati; and Governor Whit- 
man of New York gave a stirring 
address on the war situation which 
fairly brought the audience to its 
feet. Cordial addresses of welcome 
by the Mayor of the city, the 
Governor of New Jersey, and the 
State Commissioner of Education, 
preceded the address of the even- 
ing. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
president of the Department of 
Superintendence, presided, and 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association, gave the response to 
the addresses of welcome. At this 
time a service flag bearing 756 
stars was unfurled, and Mrs. 
Bradford paid tribute to the 
sacrifice and bravery: of those 
members of the N. E. A. who had 
gone into the service, and said 
that back of them are 750,000 
other teachers, and still back of 
the teachers are 22,500,000 school 
children ready to give their all in 
this supreme moment of national 
crisis. 

So many associations, councils, 
and conferences were in session at 
the same time that it was necessary 
to make a careful study of the 
week’s program and choose meet- 
ings of individual interest, often- 
times missing others which might 
be of value. 

The National Congress _ of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations carried out a four days’ 
program, as twenty-first 
anniversary of the founding of the 
association, and the sessions were 
all rich in addresses and reports 
which made this a valuable part 
of the educational opportunity of 
the week. 


National Council of Primary 
Education 


THE third annual meeting of 
the National Council of Primary 
Education was held at Hotel 
Dennis, 


on Tuesday morning, 


February 26, Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, chairman of the Council, 
presiding. 

It was an occasion for much 
rejoicing among the members that 
sO many superintendents were 
present, and that their interest was 
manifested by an active part in 
the informal discussion. 

The value of movable furniture, 
the need of reducing the number 
of pupils to a _ teacher, the 
importance of the development of 
initiative, and the freer atmosphere 
of the schoolroom were the strong 
points brought out at the session, 
and the enthusiasm which was 
shown in the entire discussion 
gave promise of new'life for the 
primary schoo! and rapid develop- 
ment along the lines especially 
emphasized by the Primary 
Council. 

In opening the meeting, Miss 
Dobbs gave a brief account of the 
history of the Council and reviewed 
its purposes, one of which is to 
carry over into the primary school 
the good things of the kinder- 
garten. She spoke of the changed 
attitude of the teacher toward 
the old term ‘‘busy work”’ or even 
‘“‘seat work,”’ as a reason for the 
use of the new term ‘“‘between- 
recitation period,’ and_ then 
introduced in turn a speaker for 
each of the sub-topics under the 
general heading, 

The Relative Value of _ the 
Between-Recitation Period: 

To what extent 

Shall its occupations’ be 
definitely outlined by the teacher? 

Shall it allow opportunity for 
projects initiated by the pupil? 

Shall it be filled with applica- 
tions of the lesson just taught? 

Shall it be seat work or shall it 
allow projects which involve moy- 
ing about the room? 

Miss Jennie Faddis, assistant 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul, 
spoke of the traditional practices 
which still hold in so many primary 
schools, especially in rural com- 
munities, and urged teachers to 
recall their childhood 
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experiences with materials to show 
that children naturally choose their 
own occupations. gave 
examples where the modern 
method has been successful, where 
the teacher wanted the children to 
know that the world is full of 
interesting things to do. It is in 
the early years, when study habits 
are being formed, that the freer 
atmosphere should be cultivated. 
Miss Marion Hanckel, super- 
visor of primary grades, Cumber- 
land, Md., felt that occupations 
should not be outlined so definitely 
but that the children might use 
initiative. The children should 
drill themselves, and should choose 


‘their own projects, under the direc- 


tion of the teacher. These may 
be related to everyday needs. She 
gave as examples the painting of 
window boxes when these were 
needed in the schoolroom, the 
making of aprons to wear while 
painting, and other projects which 
might naturally arise in the course 
of the day’s work. The children 
should be helped only when they 
have shown that they are not able 
to execute. 

Miss Brady, supervisor of pri- 
mary schools, St. Louis, in answer 
to the third question, said em- 
phatically that while there should 
be some application of the lesson 
in the between-recitation period, it 
should by no means be filled, that 
time should be left for self-chosen 
tasks. She spoke of the conditions 
under which teachers are working 
in the primary schools, especially 
the large numbers of pupils, which 
makes a situation far from ideal. 

Miss Gail Calmerton, supervisor 
of kindergartens and _ primary 
grades, Fort Wayne, Ind., referred 
to the opportunity for the use of 
initiative on the part of the chil- 
dren as the first training in 
democracy, but said that the 
teacher should remember that the 
child needs help in the develop- 
ment of initiative, hence the need 
again of smaller classes.  Uni- 
formity discourages leadership and 
we need leadership even in a 
democracy. She felt that assign- 
ments should be specific, but not 
always be made by the teacher. 
Often the children can make their 
own. 


Another 


question under the 


general topic was discussed under 
two heads as follows: 
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THE NEW TEACHERS’ 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound, 100-page (9x12) book 
of illustrated plans and helps that 
place the volume at the head of all 
similar publications. This compen- 
dium of good things, equal to an 
ordinary volume of 400 pages, will 
be sent to you free of cost for prompt 
payment of inclosed bill for your 
subscription to The School Century. 
The book contains the following :— 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special 
days is included. All plans are well 
illustrated and directions are given 
for working them out in your school. 
They have all been tried and found 
good. The plans will enliven your 
school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper 
folding, paper cutting, drawing and 
woodwork. The handicraft exer- 
cises are well illustrated with full 
diagrams and directions for doing 
the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in 
busy work and hand work for pupils 
in the primary grades is a series of 
busy work calendars with illustra- 
tions and instructions for making 
them. Each calendar will serve for 
busy work throughout the month. 
There is one for each school month 
in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used 
successfully. They include pro- 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day, 
Longfellow Day, Arbor Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


A variety of games suitable for 
the playground and for indoor exer- 
cises add to the practical value of 
the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular 
school songs published in past years 
in The School Century are given 
with words and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language 
teaching, prepared by a half dozen 
different authors good at writing 
language stories, are included in this 
department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
inthe grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 


{00 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps ever Published 


PRICE 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, IIl. 
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Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 


Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed them- 
selves of this Opportunity to become proficient. 


The Business and High School Palmer Method 
Manual is ready. Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature. 
Inquiries solicited. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Norma! Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail, Counts and prices given on 6000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This value 
able Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Your Advertising Literature 
Our Advertising Counsel andSales Promotion 
Service will improve your plan and copy, 
insuring maximum profits. Submit your 
plans or literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation, no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
St.Louis 


Short-Story Writing 


Me. Reawsin 85@-page eataleg free. Write 
The ome Correspondence Schoo! Dept.3€2 Springfield Mass 


What Ideal Shall Dominate the 
Work of the Period, i. € 

Is it necessary only that the 
pupils may be profitably occupied 
while the teacher gives attention 
to other groups; or 

Is a period of free activity of 
essential value in the _ child’s 
development? 

Miss Annie Moore, Teachers 
College, New York, emphasized 
the need of longer periods, in fact, 
she would prefer to arrange the 
program under the head of ‘‘a 
day’s work”’ and eliminate the 
many short periods. She felt that 
a different arrangement of the 
day’s work would make it possible 
to have greater freedom, even with 
large groups, and more would be 
accomplished. She urged, as 
elements in the ideal which should 
dominate the work, greater faith 
in the children, better equipment 
for a work room, the training for 
co-operation which would lead the 
children to form groups. 

Miss Grace Day of Cleveland 
would make the school a workshop, 
not a place of screwed-down desks, 
with children in set rows, and she 
made a strong plea for more 
freedom in furniture and materials. 
She said that children of this age 
should be on their feet half the 
time, and felt that only with 
movable furniture and great free- 
dom in the use of materials could 
the school give a suitable environ- 
ment for the development of 
primary children. She said that 
many teachers have become as 
fixed and mechanical as _ their 
desks. 

Informal suggestions from Dr. 
McMurry of Teachers College and 
remarks from _ superintendents 
present added much to the value 
of the meeting. 

The Council was honored by the 
presence of Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, president of the N. E. 
A., and she gave an inspiring talk 
to the primary teachers on their 
privileges and opportunities. 

After the meeting a _ business 
session was held. Miss Marion 
Hanckel was elected as the third 
member of the advisory committee 
in place of Miss Alma Binzel, 
whose term of office expired. 

Changes were made in the con- 
stitution so as to allow for three 
classes of members: Active 
members whose dues shall be fifty 


Go On 
Or Go Under 


Our work is not done 
until the war is won and 
peace secured which will 
guarantee freedom to all 
peoples, great and small. 


The Third Liberty 
Loan 


Lets the Stay-at- 
Homes Help! 


Save To Buy 


Liberty Loan Committee of 
New England 


Liberty Building, Boston 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU TEACH 


Theda Gildemeister — Teacher of Methods — Wrote the Minnesota 
Course of Study and Manual for bn achers for The State Depart- 
ment of Education. It is recognized by educ 
as a wonderfully helpful book range grade teacher 

to teach successfully —semplifres class room prot 
teaching above by Educational Authest 
ues 


JONES & KROEGER COMPANY, Publishers 
MINN 


Dragram of correlated year studies and cumulative grade 
courses (ree on request, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


for the histo \ 
torm, structure, and writing of the Sheri | COURSE \ 
or hundred cner> 04 Pages 
= 
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cents paid into the ‘national fund; 
associate members who shall pay 
dues of ten cents into the state 
fund, and have the privileges of 
state membership only; and con- 
tributing members who wish to 


contribute more than the annual - 


dues required for active member- 
ship. 

Changes were also made in the 
by-laws governing state branches 
and local groups. These will be 
reported to any group applying 
to the national chairman, Miss 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

At the close of this meeting, 
about seventy-five members went 
to Hotel Shelburne for an informal 
luncheon and social hour. 


International Kindergarten 
Union 


It has become the custom for 
the I. K. U. to hold one session in 


connection with the Superin- 
tendents’ meeting, under the 
direction of the Committee on 


Co-operation with the N. E. A., 
of which Miss Lucy Wheelock is 
chairman, and this year proved to 
be one of its most valuable meet- 
ings. The session was held in the 
Rose Room of Hotel Traymore on 
Wednesday morning, February 27, 
with Miss Wheelock presiding. 

The general topic was The Kin- 
dergarten of To-day taken up under 
three headings: 

Its Responsibilities 
a. To the School. 
b. To its Own Ideals. 
c. To the State. 

The first speaker was Miss 
Catharine Watkins, supervisor of 
kindergartens, Washington, D. C., 
who took as her special topic the 
“Responsibility of the Kinder- 
garten to its Own Ideals.” In 
introducing her, Miss Wheelock 
said that the kindergarten had 
sometimes been accused of wor- 
shiping idols, but that an ideal is 
not an idol. An ideal is something 
to ‘‘walk by.’”’ She spoke of Miss 
Watkins as one whose ideals have 
always beentrue. (Miss Watkins’ 
address will be published in full 
later. ) 

Before opening the discussion of 
Miss Watkins’ paper, an oppor- 
tunity was given to hear a repre- 
sentative from the University of 


Paris speak briefly. Her special 
message was to promote the 
teaching of the French language, 
and in a charming way she applied 
this to the kindergarten, urging the 
use of illustrated French books 
and other material which would 
arouse the children’s interest in 
French things. She spoke of the 
methods of teaching in France as 
being far behind those in America 
and asked Americans everywhere 
to talk to French ‘people about 
their methods. She gave examples 
of the effect of the French schools 
upon a child of her acquaintance, 
and entertained the audience with 
her animated account of this 
child’s experience. 

Miss Grace E. Mix, State 
Normal School, Farmville, Va., 
opened the discussion with a logical 
presentation of some of the 
responsibilities of the kindergarten. 
She hoped that something might 
be done to eradicate the idea that 
the kindergarten is too expensive, 
and urged kindergartners to cut 
down their long lists of required 
material and to make use of 
everyday materials, even cast-off 
material, which often furnishes 
a wonderful means of development. 
She also made the point that there 
is need of showing that the kin- 
dergarten is democratic, and spoke 
of the self-organized group as an 
indication of democracy. Kinder- 
gartners should look carefully at 
their daily practice and emphasize 
the principles of democracy and 
obedience to just authority. 

Miss Netta Faris, principal of 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, said that the 
aim of education for little children 
is social co-operation, not formal 
education. She felt that the child 
should be promoted to the primary 
just as soon as he was prepared 
rather than change the_ kinder- 
garten to adapt it to the bright 
child. Promotion should be a 
matter of development rather than 
age. In order to carry this out, 
the kindergartner should be a 
scientific observer. She emphasized 
the spirit of nurture as the ideal 
of the kindergartner. 

Prof. Patty S. Hill, Teachers 
College, New York, felt that the 
first purpose of the kindergarten 
should not be to prepare children 
for the next grade, but to help in 
the best development of that 


to a competent and ready use of the 
the habit of 


dictionary and fixing 
consulting it, is one of 
the main duties that 
the school can perform 
for a student:” says Dr. 
Suzzallo, President of 
University of Washing- } 
ton, Seattle. 


When questions arise 
do you suggest that 
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By Professor I. 
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particular stage. The nature of 
the child of the age of four to six 
should be the great consideration, 
although the kindergartner should 
have some knowledge of what the 
next stage needs. Kindergartners 
should free themselves from undue 
emphasis on traditional under- 
standing of the nature of the child 
and the traditional curriculum, 
should study the writings of any 
author of worth, and give more 
attention to what the children are 
doing in the light of to-day, not 
to-morrow. She felt that teachers 
of little children should be prepared 
to teach children from four to 
eight, and spoke of a plan for 
rotation of teachers from kinder- 
garten to first grade and even to 
second grade, and then back. to 
kindergarten which she would like 
to see carried out. In relation to 
the responsibility of the kinder- 
garten to the state she said that 
the time may come when the child 
will be looked upon as the ward of 
the state. If the home cannot 
properly care for the child the 
state must. Here will come an 
opportunity for the women who 
have suffrage, as a natural outcome 
of the entrance of women into 
suffrage will be a movement for 
the preservation of childhood. 

Miss Anna Williams, supervisor 
of kindergartens, Philadelphia, 
gave an interesting account of 
what is being done in Philadelphia 
to relate the kindergarten to the 
schools, showing how concrete il- 
lustrations -have been given to 
principals of buildings and other 
teachers to show them what the 
kindergarten means and to educate 
them in its principles. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
chairman of the National Council 
of Primary Education, gave a 
word of greeting, and spoke of the 
good time coming the 
primary school will be a kinder- 
garten grown big, because the 
kindergarten principles will have 
been extended into it. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
president of the N. E. A. and 
superintendent of education in 
the state of Colorado, spoke 
earnestly on the responsibility of 
the kindergarten to the state. A 
real kindergarten should be a 
picture of a community with all 
its activities, where each child is 
a little citizen and learns a realiza- 


tion of self in relation to the whole. 
The test of civilization is the 
attitude of a community to the 
little child. German education has 
lost its soul and represents lust for 
power instead of passion for 
service. 

The last speaker of the morning 
was listened to with the closest 
attention and intense interest 
because of her message from the 
seat of war. Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, supervisor of kindergartens, 
New York City, who has just 
retured from a trip to France and 
England in the interests of child 
life, presented the needs of French 
children in a way.which brought 
instant response, and her plan for 
establishing and equipping kinder- 
gartens in France for the benefit of 
these children is given more fully 
elsewhere in this magazine. She 
told of her trip across the water, 
with all its unusual conditions of 
danger, of an air raid on London 
when she was there, of her visit 
to our soldiers, and especially of 
the suffering and misery of the 
children who have been in the 
devastated regions of France. She 
drew a picture of the refugee 
children as they come into France 
through the port of entry, 
hundreds of .them every day, 
without a laugh, without a tear, 
undernourished, just wooden 
images of children who have lost all 
the possibilities of happy child- 
hood. Although the purpose of 
Miss Curtis’s visit to France was 
not to carry help to French 
children but rather to study 
conditions for the benefit of our 
own children during the war, the 
need of the children there was so 
great that she immediately began 
plans for relief through the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, for she 
felt that nothing else could do so 
much to restore the right child 
attitude toward life. Her appeal 
was so strong and so earnest that 
the success of the plan is assured 
almost before it began and there 
is no doubt but that the “drive” 
for $50,000 before the middle of 
April will bring its sure return. 

A kindergarten meeting is never 
quite complete without some social 
gathering where opportunity is 
given for meeting informally and 
this time it took the form of a 
“Liberty Supper.’’ Nearly one 
hundred came together at six 
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wn 


o'clock on Wednesday evening in 
one of the beautiful dining rooms 
of Hotel Traymore and enjoyed 
a dainty supper and a social hour. 
The round tables were set for ten 
so that conversation was easily 
carried on with new acquaintances. 

There were present Dr. Finegan, 
president of the Department of 
Superintendence, Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., Superin- 
tendent Chadsey of Detroit, and 


others from outside the 
kindergarten ranks. Miss Whee- 
lock presided and_ introduced 


speakers and 
charming way. 

Dr. Finegan expressed a desire 
to see school attendance com- 
pulsory for children of four years 
though he would advocate abolish. 
ing kindergartens as they now 
stand in order to bring this about, 
thus making kindergarten educa- 
tion a part of the regular school 
system, with no break between 
kindergarten and first grade. 

Dr. Claxton wished that there 
might be a great experiment 
station for child education, as 
there is for agricultural education. 
He would have a careful study 
made of just what has been done 
for children and what the results 
have been along all lines, a kind of 
nation-wide study of little chil- 
dren, a scientific investigation as 
a basis for further work. He 
congratulated the kindergartners 
on what has been accomplished by 
them, and told of how the U. S. 
Bureau of Education has tried to 
help. 

Mrs. Bradford believed that the 
spirit of the kindergarten is the 
spirit with which we must recon- 
struct the educational system, it 
is the spirit of the new civilization, 
and the kindergartners are the 
chosen instruments’ of the 
Almighty. 

Miss Ella J. Hamilton, super- 
visor of elementary schools of 
Atlantic City, gave greetings from 
the city, and said that no conven- 
tion had ever been more of a 
center of interest than this one. 
She spoke of the attractions of the 
city, its hotels, its board walk, 
its sunlit and moonlit ocean, and 
also of its schools, where a well 
equipped kindergarten may be 
found in every building. 
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Miss Anna Williams was called 
upon to tell one of her stories, and 
any one who has heard Miss Wil- 
liams knows the dry humor which is 
always the life of all that she says, 
and can understand the enthusiasm 
with which she was received. 

Miss Anna Harvey also told 
stories in her own delightful way, 
and made a pleasant break in the 
more serious remarks of the even- 
ing. 

Miss Elizabeth Woodward, 
supervisor of kindergartens under 
the Brooklyn Free Kindergarten 
Society, told of her work with 
foreign children, and the great 
need of intensive Americanization 
among the foreign parents. She 
feels that kindergartners can do 
more than any one else along this 
line because they are able to gain 
entrance to the foreign homes 
through the little children. 

Dr. Chadsey felt that no meeting 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence would be complete 
without a glimpse of the kinder- 
gartners and expressed his pleasure 
in meeting with them at this time. 
He emphasized the opportunity 
which kindergartners to 
instill American ideals in the minds 
of children, so that they may be 
devoted to these ideals as _ the 
German children are devoted to 
the German ideals which are con- 
tinually brought before them. 

The last speaker; Mrs. Milton 
Higgins, represented an organiza- 
tion closely related to _ the 
kindergarten, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, her 
message was an appeal to the 
kindergartners from the mothers 
to help them in their problems of 
bringing up children. She brought 
out especially the need of teaching 
four elements which are necessary 
for the growth of all plant and 
animal life: air; atmosphere and 
light, both physical and spiritual; 
food, both physical and mental; 
and exercise. She felt that the 
kindergartners were helping the 
mothers to bring up the next 
generation to be better citizens 
than those who had gone before. 
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